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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1849. 
Sn! ee 

JREAT and urgent has become the 
necessity of supplying the in- 
tellectual wants of the popula- 
tion; and many thanks are due 
to Mr. William Ewart, M.P. 
to whom the public are already greatly in- 





debted for originating previous important 
inquiries connected with ‘ .e cognate subjects of 
literature and art), for the recent Parliamentary 
inquiry as to the best means of extending the 
establishment of libraries freely open to the 
public. 

The rudimental education of the people, in 
the fulfilment of its great purpose, has of 
late years been exciting intellectual wants,— 


opening wide, book-eating, hungry mental | 
mouths throughout the country; and a neces- | 


sity has arisen to provide the wherewithal to 
satisfy these healthy appetites. “ For the last 
many years in England everybody has been 
educating the people, but they have forgotten 
to find them any books.”* In byegone times, 
to be sure, the little musty old parochial libra- 
ries, which still lie scattered in dusty holes 
and corners throughout the country, did con- 
stitute a supply that even exceeded the demand. 
But then the essential preliminary process of 


at © amans , oN 21) al oe af} iy : 1:1} . 
exciting a demand by the general education of | let us (leaving out higher arguments) whisper 


the people had scarcely been dreamt of, 


— 


rene = ee EN 


awake, with opportunity, to the treasures of! stances done much evil by enabling the 
| wisdom and knowledge. 


Although nothing new to us,—there is some- | 


thing that we are assured will astonish many, 
in the curious evidence adduced on this par- 


| ticular subject. | 
We are told, for instance, that some of the | 
best-read men in Birmingham are working 


men, who are perfectly versant not only in 
history, politics, and literature generally, but 


in the sciences at large, and also in lan- | 


guages—such as the German and the French; 
—in all of which accomplishments, of course, 
they are self-taught ;—that in Manchester there 
isa large class of operatives who are naturalists 
and members, curators, &c., of natural history 
societies, while there is also in the same place 
a curious set of ‘ working’ botanists and ento- 
mologists, who make formal botanizing and 
entomological excursions ;—that not only is 


readers to peruse that never-ending flow of 
garbage, in the form of which, writers of 
even positive talent, and from whom better 
things might have been expected, are ever 


| pandering, in some novelty of shape or other, 


to the basest feelings and passions of the million. 
In proportion as education increases, the faci- 
lity of obtaining books corrective or preventive 
to such abomination, as well as to political dis- 
peace and disturbance, ought to be increased 
and must be increased. And here is a field 
for the philanthropist, wide as that of 
ignorance itself, and even worse, in results ; 
for ignorance may be consistent so far with 
rectitude of thought, feeling, and conduct, 
but that such false enlightenment can 
never be. Let every right-minded person then 
assist in this good cause as far as he can. 


| The foundation of public libraries in every 


Shakspeare in many instances known almost | 


by heart, by working men, who can stand a 


cross-examination on any of his plays,—that | 
not only do working men sustain a constant | 


, and fluent correspondence through the news- 
paper press on all sorts of subjects, and write 
‘ poetry’—such as it may be—by the mile, on 
all sorts of subjects too,—but that there are 


city, town, village, and hamlet throughout the 
empire would be a mighty good in many 
aspects, and it only remains for us to show 
how this, it is conceived, can best be done. 
But first of a few statistical and other details 
of interest in connection with the purpose more 
immediately in view. And the report on which 


| our present remarks are based is full of such 


| many such men who constitute regular de- | 


| bating societies, or who dive even into and | 


| fully relish all the profundities of ‘ philosophy,’ | 


except indeed in Scotland, where “a re- | 


spect for education and reading, long 
fostered by the ancient and excellent system 
of instruction by means of parochial schools, 


is hereditary.” Of late years, however, both 


England and Scotland have made rapid pro- | 
‘ 
ae 


gress in the initiative that now demands a 
further step in sequence, to be taken towards 
the fulfilment of that end towards which the 
spread of school-education was but a means. 
The whole of the evidence recently adduced 
proves one thing clearly,—that “the qualifi- 
cations of the people to appreciate and enjoy 
such institutions” as those demanded, namely, 
free public libraries in every city, town, vil- 
lage, and hamlet in the empire, “ are unques- 
tionable.” And, with the still growing in- 
crease of these very qualifications, there is also 
“ abundant testimony to the fact of a vast and 
progressive improvement in the national ha- 
bits and manners.” Of the fitness of the 
people for the rational enjoyment and the 


inoral and general benefit to be derived from 


and are sworn disciples of Kant or Fichté, 
Schelling, or Hegel, or are warm ad- 
mirers of Carlyle. And should it be asked, 
of what earthly use can some of such pursuits 
be to most of these wielders of the 
hammer or the shuttle, the chisel or the file, 
gently in response, that they all tend 
to calm political agitation and disturbance, ever 
fiercest in ferment where the only profundity 
of mind to fathom is that of its ignorance— 
that it has been proved in formal evidence, in 
short, that where there is a studious or reading 
temperament and habit, there, too, is the 


} 


least possible liability to be played upon by the 


| mere appeals of demagogues to the feelings : 


and certainly such a result, in these times of 
revolutionary warfare, is worth “a king’s ran- 
som’’ in itself, or at the very least it is worth a 
free public library in every centre of political 
agitation and disturbance. Nevertheless, we 
cannot but admit that, it may be, some may 
thus be only filled with self-sufficient empty 
notions ill befitting the contented steady exer- 


cise of their respective handicrafts or callings ; 


| but the self-sufficiency of ignorance is an evil 


public libraries, as observed, there can be no | 


greater proof than their own independent 
efforts to create them; and wherever any 
favourable opportunity presents itself, there 
it very soon appears that the working classes 
are not to be satisfied with the mere manufac- 
ture of the cheap abridgment and extracted 
substance of knowledge—the milk, merely, as 
it were, of the secular “ Word” in their 
souls. With mental appetites hale and hearty, 
they revolt at all such pap, and yearn for the 
“ strong meat ”’ of men, as their only nutritive 
Nothing short of the 
whole range of science and literature, in short, 


intellectual viaticum. 


will satisfy their inquiring minds, once fairly 


* See Mr. George Dawson’s evidet.ce, p. 85, in Appendix 
to “* Report from Select Committee on Public Libraries,’’ 
&e,, on which Report and Appendix the following remarks 
are based, 


It is a 
curious fact, for instance, that in mining dis- 
tricts the uninstructed miners may be got to 


ten thousand-fold more inveterate. 


details, presented both viva voce and in ela- 
borate statements, tables, plans, &c., to the 
Committee, amongst which details we cannot 
resist a desire specially to allude to those by 
Mr. E,. Edwards, of the British Museum, of 
whose ability and laborious industry we 
needed not these numerous and convincing 
proofs to be well assured. 

Amongst the details is a curious map exhi- 
biting the relative amount or provision of 
books in libraries publicly accessible in the 
principal states of Europe, as compared with 
their respective populations. The proportions 
are, to every 100 of the population in the 
British Isles and Holland, 63 to 53 books; 
in Russia and Portugal 80 to 76; in Belgium, 
Spain, and Sardinia, about 100; in Franee, 
129; inthe Italian States, 150; in the Austrian 
empire and Hungary, 167; in Prussia 
200 ; in Sweden and Norway, 309 ; in Bavaria, 
339; in Switzerland, 350; in Denmark, 412; 
and in the smaller German states, nearly 
450!! Is it not sad to think that the British 
isles, which rank so high above all other states 
in other points of pre-eminence, are here the 
lowest of the low ? These figures are black 
enough certainly, but the map, which is scored 
with black lines—close and numerous in pro- 


| portion to the comparative paucity of books 


attend at any series of lectures rather than | 


those on mineralogy or geology. So is it in 
many other trades—there is an ignorant con- 
ceit in the way of knowledge hard to remove. 
The reading workman, on the other hand, in 


his eagerness to improve his mind, needs no | 


stimulus from without. And even where | the details it is incidentally noted that there 


without the advantage of a library, many are 


” 


known to work extra hours for “ book-money 
This desire for reading is even beginning to 


b 


display itself in the very “ragged schools,’ 


or—literary darkness, shall we say ?—~gives a 
still more glaring relief to our bad pre-eminence 
in this respect. The British isles are black as 
ink can make them — blacker than semi- 
barbarous Russia, while the one little bright 
spot, par excellence, is limited to the narrow 
outlines of the smaller German states.* 

A heavy load of this disgrace, as might be 
anticipated, rests on poor Ireland. Amongst 


| are 73 towns in Ireland without even a single 


bookseller, although the population of each 
averages 2,300! The priesthood are said to 


look with an evil eye on the diffusion of books 


where books, especially on emigration, are per- | 
petually thumbed and eagerly devoured with the | 


deepest and most affecting interest. 

It would be well, however, if the reading of 
the masses were at least all as little capable of 
But from the 
want ofa national diffusion of good books in 


producing positive mischief. 


| public libraries, instruction itself (we will 
| not call it ednecation) has in many in- 


| form even pothooks in writing. 


of any class in Ireland. As for ourselves 
inclusive, there are 8,000,000 of us who cannot 
In a Norfolk 


| parish of 400 people it was some few years 


meen rerceenen een 


since found absolutely necessary to elect a 


* From a table presented by Mr. Edwards, it appears that 
the average namber of volumes published within Great 
Britain and Ircland during the last ten years was 3,1394 
vols. per annum, and the average value 1,342/. 1s. In 
Germany, about 11,000 separate works, including pampblets, 
appear to have been issued during each of the last three 
years; and in France, 5,530 in 1847, 
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female as parish clerk, no male parishioner | 
having so much learning or skill as to be able | 
to write! ‘This female probably still holds her | 
post by virtue of her exclusive clerkship. 

As to the more immediate subject of interest 
in the committee’s report, that of public | 


libraries, France contains 107 public libraries, 
all free, and unrestricted to poor and rich, to 
foreigner and native, while Britain has scarcely 
one of which the same can be said, although | 
almost all foreign libraries together are free | 
like those in France. Belgium has 14, Prussia 
44, Austria 48, and the little State of Bavaria, 
17. In Paris alone there are 7 ; in Florence 6 ; 
in Dresden 4, and in Vienna 3. A large pro- 
portion of these, too, are lending libraries, of 
which Britain is about as devoid as of libraries 
with perfectly free access. Indeed, the Chetham 
library, at Manchester, is the only one of the 
latter order in existence in this country, 


although a certain degree of freedom of access | 


is enjoyed by the public, or certain classes of 
the public, in afew others. Even in such places 


as Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Hull, | 


there is no public library of any kind. The 
United States appear to have numerous public 
libraries, and a multitude of readers, besides 
an immense general sale of books, so that 
authors do not appear to be injured by the 
public library system, but the contrary. 


The first thing to be done towards the estab- | 
| tions, and purchase copies for further distri- 


lishment of a liberal distribution of free public 


libraries in this country, advised in the evi- | 


dence, is the erection of buildings by the re- 


spective town councils, or otherwise. Dona- 
tions, it is believed, would thereupon rapidly 
flow in, and almost alone constitute large 
libraries. Half the books in the British 
Museum were donations. It is recommended, 


| not be borne by the authors. In fine, the | 


system, as regards the people at large, the 
diffusion of lectures is strongly recommended, 
as eliciting discussion, and inducing many to 


seek out and peruse works bearing on the | 
| subjects of lecture. At present, some lecturers 


are said to reap a good harvest in the provinces, 
5001. to 8001. per annum being estimated as the 
income of some of the more popular. The 
libraries of Mechanics’ Institutes are said to 
belong to a somewhat higher class than the 
ordinary run of mechanics. A new order of 


| public libraries, therefore, for the people at 
| large is only the more pressingly called for 


and necessary. In some of the 2,000 coffee 


| houses in the metropolis there are rather 
| extensive libraries accessible, it may be said, 


without cost, inasmuch as no charge is made, 


| and coffee, &c., may be had from one penny | 


upwards. 

For special localities, special libraries, or 
collections of books, are advised, for the use of 
practical men, There should, it is thought, 
be a centralization of catalogues, if not a 
mutual and general exchange of them, and in 
the metropolis, in fact, a library of catalogues. 
Foreign nations, too, might exchange both 
catalogues and books, such as duplicates, 


as some already do. Authors and publishers | 


abroad are called on as here to present copies 


| of their books to certain libraries, but the 


Governments often subscribe to the publica- 


bution. ‘The benefit being public or national, 


it is justly conceived that the expense should | 


| appointment of a Ministry of Public Instruc- 


| tion is recommended. 


however, that Government assist by grants in | 


aid of f 


subscriptions, as to schools o 


design, &c., if not also by small rates, | 


authorized by an extension of the Museums’ 
Act, or otherwise. ‘The reformation of such 
public libraries as already exist, is urged, 
and district branch libraries recommended. 
The Scottish system of itinerating libraries for 
small towns or villages is said to have worked 
well; and it appears that village libraries, farm 
libraries, mill, and even kitchen libraries, are 
spreading sinto minuter and more special 
ramifications, as it were, or rootlets of a great 
system. In the establishment of town libraries, 
it is conceived that, to be useful to the indus- 
trious classes, they must above all be op2n in 
the evenings. The want of such an arrange- 
which 
would of course require to be made compatible 


ment in the British Museum library 


with freedom from all risk of loss by fire) renders 


lasses, and indeed to 


it quite useless to such c 
many literary professional men themselves. 
For the working classes, the system of public 
libraries actually, therefore, does not exist in 
this country at all. An evening sederunt is 
their only hope, and it is not in the least 
doubted that these classes would at once, and 
largely, avail themselves of such a privilege. 
The lending out of all ordinary works is re- 
garded as an essential to the convenience and 
adequate study of the literary man himself. 
The utility of provincial town libraries to the 
provincial press, as well as to students and 
general authors, is inferred from various cir- 
cumstances, such as occasional pilgrimages 
to the metropolis to consult works in the 
national library here. We have ourselves 
known instances of students quitting other 
employments in the provinces and coming to 
reside altogether in town, mainly with such 


views and purposes. In aid of the whole 


We earnestly hope to see the intellectual 
wants of the population speedily supplied. 





ON CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 
AN INAUGURAL LECTURE.* 
Civii engineering and architecture, the 
subjects upon which I am called to lecture, 
are both essentially practical sciences, and are 
in some measure so connected as to be syno- 
nymous ; both the engineer and the architect 
must be well versed in the strength of the 
various materials with which they have to deal, 
and be so acquainted with their properties, as 
to be enabled to make a choice of them, for 
any peculiar circumstances attending their 


= 


| work. 





| 


| perhaps more among the grand,—certainly | T 


Both must be mathematicians, draughtsmen, 
carpenters, masons, and be acquainted with 


the details of all, or nearly all, the mechanical | 


trades; at least they must be Jearned judges of 
them, if not skilful operators. 

They must both be men of business, and 
should not be ignorant of law. Both archi- 
tecture and engineering, therefore, in their 
most comprehensive meanings, are studies of 
many and singularly opposite qualities, and are 
allowed by all whose opinions are worth re- 
garding, to be sciences of the highest im- 
portance to the well-being of society; thus 
far the two professions go side by side. But 
architecture, as well as being a science, is also 


essentially a fine art, and here the two | 
separate. The path of the | 


professions 
architect will, after he has gained his prac- 
tical knowledge of construction and building, 


} 
} 


be parallel with that of the painter and the | 


poet in the regions of cultivated taste. The 
path of the civil engineer is widely different, 


| and if his labours be less in the captivating 


regions of beauty than the architect’s, they are 


| more among the stern developement of massive 


strength, to resist shocks, inundations, and 


| storms which, from the simplicity of the re- 


| quisite forms, and their associations, consti- | 
| tutegrandeur. I come amongst you fully sen- 
| sible of the responsibilities of my office, and 


with an equally full deterinination, to perform 
* Read by Mr. Clegg before the College of Civil Engineers, 
Putncy, on Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 9 


its duties to the utmost of my power ; and I 
| shall expect you to go with me, cheerfully, to 
the tasks which lie before us, and assist me 
with your diligence. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to the due understanding and proper 
study of engineering and architecture, and to 
| the formation of a proficient in either, than 
habits of application and industry. Without 
' them even the lowest departments of the pro- 
| fessions are not to be mastered. It is nota 

rapid growth that produces a sound and skilful 
| practitioner, any more than precocity is an 
'emblem of a great statesman. It is not by 

occasional fits of application, by short starts 

of preparation, by numerous little works, per- 

formed in a little time, and with less study, 

sometimes discontinued, and again renewed, 

that eminence is to be obtained in either of these 

arts ; on the contrary, it is only by regular appli- 
| cation—by a constant study of good examples— 
by able instruction,—by deep and intense 
study of the elementary principles, with an 
| uninterrupted practice, solely directed to the 
| object, grown up almost into a habit, and 
| ready to be called into use at the shortest 
| notice,—it is only by sacrificing every comfort 
| that aims at prevention,—by having resolution 
| to suffer nothing to impede your progress, and 
| by avoiding the dead sea of idleness and plea- 
| sure, that you can be enabled to shine either 
| as an architect oras an engineer. Michelangelo, 
full of the great and sublime ideas of his art, 
| lived very much alone, and never suffered a 
| day to pass without handling his chisel or his 


j 
; 
| 
j 
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| pencil. When some person reproached him 
| for leading so melancholy and solitary a life, 
| he said, “‘ Art is a jealous thing, and requires 
| the whole and entire man.”’ He was also both 
| frugal and temperate, and so persevering in 
| his labour, that he used occasionally at night 
| to throw himself upon his bed without disen- 
cumbering himself of the clothes he had 
worked in. Inigo Jones, by his indefatigable 
zeal, raised himself from the position of a 
| working mechanic to that of the first architect 
| of the day. He was bound apprentice toa 
joiner; but the Earl of Arundel, seeing his 
| talent and industry, sent him to Rome to study 
| landscape painting. When at Rome, finding 
| that he possessed more talent for designing 
| palaces than adorning cabinets, he turned his 
| study to architecture. By denying himself the 
| common necessaries of life,—by rising early, 
| and retiring late, sometimes not going to his 
| bed at all, he conquered all the difficulties in 
| his path; and after remaining some time in 
| Italy, shackled by poverty, Christian the 
Fourth of Sweden invited him to Denmark, 
| and appointed him his architect. He after- 
vards returned to England, and was made 
surveyor-general of the king’s works to 
James the First, but refused to accept any 
salary until the heavy debts contracted under 
his predecessor had been liquidated. Upon 
| the accession of Charles he was continued in 
| his office, when his salary as surveyor was 
| 8s. 4d. per day, with an allowance of 46/. per 
year for house rent. Sir Christopher Wren 
|is an example of an architect excelling in 
| mathematics, and producing works bearing 
| the evident impress of their author’s learning. 
| From the number and diversity of his occu- 
pations, may be gathered the fact of his close 
study and application; and although unlike 
| Inigo Jones he had not poverty to fight 
( against, infinite credit is due to him. He was 
| one of the original members of the club 
| which was formed at Oxford in 1648, for 
philosophical discussion and _ experiments, 
| and which eventually gave rise to the Royal 
Society. In 1657 he was chosen professor of 
| astronomy at Gresham College, and on the 
restoration was appointed to the Savilian pro- 

| fessorship of astronomy at Oxford. It was 
very soon after this that he was first called 
| upon to exercise his geuius in architecture (a 
| study, however, which had previously engaged 
a good deal of his attention), by being ap- 
| pointed assistant to the surveyor-general. 
| This led to Wren’s employment on the work 
| on which his popular fame principally rests— 
| the rebuilding of the cathedral of St. Paul’s 
| after the great fire. The erection of this noble 
edifice occupied him for thirty-five years, but 
did not prevent him during the same period from 
| designing and superintending the completion 
| of many other buildings, nor even interrupted 


| his pursuit of the most abstract branches of 


| science. Wren was created a doctor of law 
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I and logic by the university of Oxford in 1661, ing it with the Severn in the vicinity of Bewdly, | make use of a boat kept in the workshop of é 

- and was knighted in 1674. In 1680 he was | and finished it in 1772. From this period | Mr. Andrew Meikle, an ingenious mechanic, 2 

le elected to the presidency of the Royal Society, | scarcely any work of the kind in the king- | well known in Scotland as the inventor of the : 

= and in 1685 he entered Parliament as the re- dom was entered upon without his superin- | thrashing machine. In passing so frequently : 

a presentative of the borough of Plympton. | tendence or advice. Among other designs, | through this workshop, young Rennie’s atten- 

Lo While superintending the erection of St. Paul’s | he prepared one for draining the fens of Lin- | tion was directed to the various operations in 

in all the salary Wren received was 200/. He | colnshire, and the Isle of Ely, and another for | which the men were engaged; and they, no- 3 

at was also used by the commissioners in other | clearing the Liverpool Docks of mud, which | ticing the interest he took in their labours, 

O- respects with extreme illiberality and mean- | was especially successful. The variety of his | were in the habit of lending him tools and 

a ness, and was obliged to yield so far to their | inventions, and the fertility of his resources, | showing him their use. In the evenings he 

ul ignorant clamour as to alter the design of his | were only equalled by the simplicity of the | amused himself with endeavouring to imitate 

an building, and to decrease the size of his dome, | means by which he carried his expedients into | the models he had seen at the shop; and it is 

by which he had intended should spring from the | effect. He seldom used any model or draw- | related that, at little more than ten years of 

rts outside large gallery which surrounds it. If | ing, but when any material difficulty presented | age, he had completed the models of a wind- 

r= he had had the moral courage of Michelangelo, | itself, he used to seclude himself for days, or | miil, a pile-engine, and a steam-engine. Rennie 

ly, we should have had yet a nobler monument of | until an idea presented itself to him for over- | continued at the Preston school till twelve 

od, his fame. Michelangelo, like Wren, had ob- | coming it; and so partial was he to inland | years of age, when, having had a quarrel with 

Se stacles thrown in his way, and we are told the | navigation, that upon the question being put | his master, he entreated to be allowed to leave, 

)hi- following anecdote:—Under the papacy of | to him by the opposition to one of his schemes, | and, at his own request, was placed for two 

“-“ Julius IL. the faction of Michelangelo’s rival, | “‘ For what purpose he imagined rivers to have | years with Mr. Meikle. At the end of that 

ase San Gallo, gave him some trouble respecting | been created,” he at once replied, ‘“ Un- | time, feeling that a constant application to 

an the building of St. Peter’s, and went so far as | doubtedly to feed navigable canals.” The in- | manual labour was likely to retard his mental 

the to prevail upon that pope to appoint a com- | tensity of his application to business brought | improvement, he determined to become a pupil 

nd mittee to examine the fabric. Julius told him | on a fever, of which he died in 1772, in the | of Mr. Gibson, an able mathematical teacher 

est that : particular part of the church was dark, | fifty-sixth year of his age. at Dunbar. Here he soon attained great pro- 

fort “ Who told you that, holy father?” replied the John Smeaton, another engineer, who did | ficiency, and in less than two years returned 

ion artist. “I did,’ said Cardinal Marcello. | much to advance his profession in this country, , to Mr. Meikle with a mind well stored with 

and * Your eminence should consider, then,” said | may almost be said to have been born an | mathematical and physical science. His first 

ea- Michelangelo, “that besides the window there | engineer, his genius appeared at so early an | essay in practical mechanics was the repairing 

her is at present, I intend to have one in the ceiling | age. His playthings were not those of chil- | of a corn-mill in his native village ; and before 

elo, of the church.” ‘ You did not tell me so,” | dren, but the tools which men employ. Before | he was eighteen years of age he had erected 

art, replied the cardinal. ‘ No, indeed, I did not, | he was six years of age, he was discovered on | several others. During this time he occasion- 

1d a Sir; Lam not obliged to do it, and I would | the top of his father’s barn, fixing up what he | ally visited Edinburgh, to pursue his studies 

his never consent to be obliged to tell your eminence | called a windmill, of his own construction ; | in physical science, under Professors Robinson 

him or any other person whomsoever anything | and at another time, while he was about the | and Black. The former of these gentlemen 

life, concerning it. Your business is to take care | same age, he attended some men fixing a | may perhaps have laid the foundation of his 

ires that money is plenty in Rome, that there are | pump, and observing that they cut off a piece | future fortune, by introducing him to Messrs. 

yoth no thieves there,—to let me alone, and to permit | of the bored pipe, he procured it, end actually | Boulton and Watt, of Soho. Deeming the 

y in me to proceed with my plan as I please.” made a pump with it, which raised water. | capital the proper theatre to try the strength of 

ight Wren’s ungrateful employers, in 1718, dis- | When he was under 15 years of age, he made | his own powers, Rennie settled in London, 

sen- missed him from his place of surveyor of | an engine for turning, and worked several | after having been a few months only with 

had public works: he was at this time in the 86th | things in ivory and wood, which he presented | Boulton and Watt, who had confided to him 

able year of his age. This great and good man | to his friends. A part of every day was occu- | the superintendence of the mill-work of the 
of a died at Hampton Court on the 25th February, | pied in forming some ingenious piece of mecha- | Albion Mills then erecting. Mr. Rennie was : 
itect 1723, in the 91st year of his age. Hisremains | nism. In 1751 he began a course of experi- | thus led to study hydraulic engineering, in : 

to a were accompanied by a splendid attendance to | ments to try a machine of his own invention, to | which he became so celebrated as, after the ; 
+ his their appropriate resting-place under the noble | measure a ship’s way at sea, and made two death of Smeaton, to have no rival. Amongst 3 
tudy edifice which his genius had reared, and over | voyages to try the effect of it, and also to | the most celebrated works of this great en- ; 
ding the grave was fixed a tablet, with the following | make experiments upon a compass of his | gineer must be mentioned—besides numerous i 
ning inscription :—*‘ Beneath, is laid the builder of | construction. In 1753, he was elected a fellow mills, bridges, canals—London, Waterloo, and : 
d his this church and city, Christopher Wren, who | of the Royal Society, and the number of papers | Southwark bridges, the Lancaster Canal, with : 
f the lived about 90 years, not for himself but for | he published in their transactions, will show | the aqueduct over the Lune, the breakwater i 
arly, the public good. Reader, if thou seekest for | how highly he deserved the honour of being | in Plymouth Sound, and the improvements in ‘ 
o his his monument, look around.” | enrolled a member of that useful and important | the dockyards at Portsmouth, Plymouth, ; 
es in Great architects, if uniting with their works | body: in 1759 he received the gold medal. Chatham, and Sheerness. The industry of 3 
ne in any other pursuit or study, have generally} In 1775, the Eddystone Lighthouse, was | Mr. Rennie was so great, that he never suffered g 

the fixed upon some branch of science or art con- | burned down, and Mr. Smeaton being recom- | amusement of any kind to interfere with his H 

nark nected with architecture: thus, Michelangelo | mended to the proprietors of that building as an | business, which frequently occupied him twelve, : 
after- was a sculptor ; Inigo Jones was a painter, and | engineer in every way calculated to rebuild it, | and sometimes fifteen hours in the day. He , 
made then an astronomer. But Sir John Vanbrugh | he undertook the work, which was completed | was clear in his mode of communicating in- 4 
sg to was a dramatist as well as an architect; he | in 1759. To this work I shall allude more | formation to others, and pleased when he i 
t any wrote “ The Provoked Wife,” “ Esop,’”’ and | particularly when instructing you in the build- | found that information was desired. He was ; 
under other comedies, and built Blenheim and Castle | ing of lighthouses, as the practice of building | never actuated by professional jealousy, or i 
Upon Howard. | then adopted has been continued to this day. | selfish feelings, but was always kind and con- : 
ied in Were I to give the character of each and | But the part of Mr. Smeaton’s life I would | descending to the more humble members of 
r was all the eminent architects of this or any other | more particularly draw your attention to is | his profession. Mr. Rennie died on the 16th 

MW. per country, they would serve to show how great | this. During many years he was a frequent | of October, 1821, in the sixtieth year of his 

Wren was the amount of their labour, and with what | attendant upon Parliament, his opinion upon | age, and was buried in St. Paul’s, where his 

ng in cheerfulness and perseverance they pursued | various works begun or projected being con- | remains repose near to those of Sir Christopher 

earing their tasks at the commencement of their | tinually called for; and in these cases his Wren. 
ning. career, and with what determined energy they | strength of judgment and perspicuity of ex- Thomas Telford was born in 1757, and 

occu- maintained their name and fame after they had | pression had full scope. commenced his life as a shepherd boy in 
3 close risen to excellence: nor will the characters of | It was his constant custom, when applied to, | Eskdale; but his early and eager love of 

unlike civil engineers lose by comparison with the | to plan or to support any measure, to make him- | knowledge led him to seek abroad an occupa- 

fight already-named artists. self fully master of the subject, to understand | tion more suited to his inclinations. He first 

le was When the state of civilization and trade in| its merits and probable defects, before he | repaired to Edinburgh, where he studied ar- 
> club England required more convenient and cheaper | would engage in it. By this caution, added to | chitecture with unremitting application, al- 
18, for modes of transit for its goods than the com- | the clearness of his expression, and the inte- | though he must have earned his daily bread 

ments, mon roads and waggons of the day afforded, | grity of his heart, he seldom failed to obtain for by the labour of his hands. In 1782 he was 

Royal a system of inland navigation was proposed, | the Bill which he supported the sanction of | emboldened to try his fortune in London, and 

ssor of and Mr. Smeaton was employed in making | Parliament. No one was ever heard with more | was (as he states in his life, written by himself), 

on the rivers available for this purpose : afterwards, | attention, nor had any one ever more confi- | fortunate enough to be employed at the quad- 
an pro- more direct routes became desirable, and | dence placed in his testimony. In the Courts | rangle at Somerset-place, where he acquired 

It was canals were projected, in imitation of those | of Law he had several compliments paid him | much practical information, both in the useful 
t called made before by the Dutch and French. ‘he | from the bench, by Lord Mansfield and other |} and ornamental branches of architecture. 
cture (a Duke of Bridgewater was the great patron of | judges, for the new light he always threw on | After a residence of two years in London, he 
ngaged these schemes, and brought forward James | difficult subjects. Mr. Smeaton died in 1792, | was engaged in superintending the building of 
ing ap- Brindley, who constructed for him the canal | in the 68th year of his age. a house in the Portsmouth Dockyard. During 
general. called the Bridgewater Canal, between Liver-| John Rennie, to whom England is indebted | the three years, he remarks, that I was em- 
be work pool and Manchester. This immense work, | for some of her noblest engineering works, | ployed in building the commissioner’s house, 

rests — the idea of which was ridiculed by most of the | was born on the 7th of June, 1761, at Phan- | and of a new chapel inthe Dockyard, I had an 
. Paul’s scientific men of the period as impracticable, | tassie, in the parish of Prestonkirk, in the | opportunity of observing the various opera- 
is noble Mrindley undertook, and completed so as to | county of East Lothian. His father, a highly | tions necessary in the foundation and con- 
ALS, but form a junction with the Mersey. This suc- | respectable farmer, died in 1766, leaving a | struction of graving docks, wharf walls, and 
iod from cess caused him to be employed, in 1766, to | widow and nine children, of whom John was | similar works, which afterwards became my 

npletion unite the Trent and Mersey, upon which he | the youngest. The first rudiments of his edu- | chief employment.” When he left Portsmouth, 
errupted commenced the Grand Trunk Navigation Canal, cation were acquired at the village school. It | he was appointed surveyor to the county of 
nches of From this main branch Mr. Brindley cut an- | so happened that he had to cross a brook on | Salop, and to this, and the connections formed 
r of law other canal near Haywood, in Staffordshire, unit- | the way, which, when flooded, obliged him to ! at this time, he was indebted for a very favour- 
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able opening of his career as a civil engineer. 
His chief attention was devoted to building and 
repairing bridges, but he also built several 
churches and other architectural edifices. 

Telford’s progress in his professional 
career, though not rapid, was steady and 
certain, and every new opportunity of exerting 
his talents contributed to extend a reputation 
which at length became unrivalled —not to 
his talents alone though, be it said, but by 
downright hard work united with them. To 
enumerate all his works would take a long 
time, but his principal ones are the Holyhead- 
road (upon which he himself sets higher value 
than any other), and the Menai-bridge, un- 
questionab!y the most imperishable monument 
of Telford’s fame. 

The defects of his early education he had 
endeavoured to remedy by his own un naided 
exertions in his maturer years. He taught 
himself Latin, French, German, and mathe- 
matics, in which he was a proficient, but relied 
more for the dimensions of his works upon 
practical experiment than upon calculation 
but his reason for the preference may have 
been, and most likely was, h is distrust of the 
data furnished him by mathematical experi- 
menters in those days; but now that we | 
had Barlow and Hodgkinson, calculations from 
the results of their labours may be safely 
relied on. 

Telford was the first President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, and died still hold- 
ing that office in 1834, aged 77 years. 

From these few instances in the lives of men 
devoted to science and to art, the student will 
learn the necessity of study, exertion, and self- 
dependence. An architect or an engineer 
taking up his work as a task, or merely with 
the business-like view of earning a livelihood, 
will never excel. In the days when men of 
science were comparatively scarce, great per- 
severance was necessary to get into notice and 
rise to fame; but double exertions are now 
necessary ; an aspirant to professional honour 
will find himself jostled and hard set by com- 
petitors at every step of his progress, and this 
must raise up within him a determined spirit 
of emulation, a spirit not to be daunted or 
cast down by failures, but one that will become 


ve 
ive 


more buoyant by pressure, one that with steady | 


stride and upright head will still walk up the 
steep and difficult path which leads to fortune.* 





MASTER CARPENTERS’ SOCIETY. 
SMALL DRAINS. 

A MEETING of the master carpenters’ society 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Sept. 26, 
and was attended by Mr. Nesham, president ; 
Mr. Mtephe - Mr. Stephen Bird, Mr. George 
Bird, Mr. Norris, Mr. Eales, Mr. Burstall, 
Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Unwin, and others. 

Mr. Stephens called the attention of the 
society to the recent regulations of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers respecting house drain- 
age, and the restrictions as to the unusually 
small sizes of the pipes permitted to be used 
from dwelling- houses, and said, if, as he antici- 
pated, the present sizes proved insufficient in 
general use, the public would have reason to 
complain of having been forced to lay down 
pipes which most practical men considered 
inefficient. 

Mr. Geo. Bird said it was necessary that 
the members should meet numerously and 
consider the proposed new Buildings Bill. 
It appeared to him that few of the recom- 
mendations of this society had been well con- 
sidered, and he proposed that the committee 
meet and study the various clauses of the Bill. 
With regard to the inconvenience mentioned 
by na Stephens arising from the instructions 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, he thought 
that "iteviously to such extensive alterations 
and new regulations being made and forced 
upon the public, some eminent engineers, 
architects, and practical men, should be con- 
sulted. Mr. Bird referred to one instance in 
particular as coming under his own observa- 
tion. In October last, a 12-inch pipe was lai: 
down in the centre of the existing 3 feet 


ewer in George-street, which takes 


RES 





drainage from Bryanstone and Montayue- 
squares, and all the collateral sewers in the 
neighbourhood. As soon as he perceived it he 
c alle 1 at Greek-street, and pointed it out to 


To he continued 


| the clerk, who assured him that a 12-inch pipe | 
drain was large enough. Mr. Bird differed | 
and left, stating that it was not the proper | 
season to try such an experiment, as most of 
the inhabitants of the district were out of 
town, and therefore not above half the usual 
quantity of water was sent into the sewers 
In April or May last, he saw the pipes broken 
to pieces and taken out, after putting the 
public to the useless expense. 

Several of the other members expressed 
similar opinions, and hoped the commissioners 
would seek the opinions of the leading archi- 
tects and engineers, combined with a few 
practical men, before they adopted or com- 
mitted the public to so important a matter as a 
plan for the complete drainage of the London 
district. 





OSMASTON CHAPEL, DERBYSHIRE. 





A Sir H. Wilmot’s pew 
B Clergyman’s ditto 

C Font. 

1) Staircase to turret. 





OsMASTON is situated about three miles 
from the railway station at Derby, near the 
road to Ashby-de -la-Zouch. It is written 
“i Osmundestune,” in the Domesday survey ; 
no doubt taking its name from Osmund, the 
Saxon possessor, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. 

The manor was granted to Robert Holland, 
Esq., in 1307, as an appendage of Me bo yurne, 
with which manor it has passed ever since, 
being in 1817 the property of the “+ hole of 
Hastings. ‘The principal estate here belongs 
to Sir H. Wilmot, baron, descended from a 
younger branch of the Wilmots of Chadderden. 
Sir Nicholas Wilmot, of Osmaston, serjeant- 
at-law, in the reign of Charles the Second, was 
fourth son of Robert Wilmot, Esq., of Chad- 
derden, by the heiress of Shrigley. The late 
Sir Robt. Wilmot was create od a baron in 
1772.* Osmaston Hall is the seat of this 
family. 

The chapel is built within a short distance 
of the hall. In it are the monuments of Sir 
Nicholas Wilmot, knight, who died in 1682, 
aged 72; that of Sir Robert Wilmot, the first 
baronet, who died in 1772, aged 65 years; and 
that of Sir Robert Wilmot, the second baronet 
who died in July, 1834, at the advanced age o 
82 years. Robert-de-Dun, Lord of Brea adsall, 
in the reign of Henry the Second, gave up all 
i rights in the patronage of the chapel to the 

bbot of Derby. Sir H. Wilmot is the present 
emer mn. Robert Foncher, or Folger, founded 
a chantry in the chapel in 1357, the endow- 
ment of whic 4 was, in 1547, 1 } 


The chapel consists of a 


f 
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s the ‘east w all of nave which i 





in thickness. The entrance doorway 
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etn 


in the south wall of nave, the door of which 
follows the sweep of the arch; the panel above 
the springing being pierced and filled in with 
glass—rather an unusual occurrence. There 
is no porch. The bell turret is at the west end, 
in centre ha roof, a portion of the nave being 
used as a “ bell-chamber,” without even the 
slightest aseheny of a screen to separate the 
ringer from the congregation. The way of 
approach to the turret is by an open staircase, 
constructed of stone, and built up in the south- 
west corner of nave. Some of the treads are 
not more than 4} in. wide, but the rise is very 
steep. The turret is framed of wood, covered 
with plain tiles, and crowned by a vane, which 
has become rather bent by age. The north and 
south sides are open, and louvre boarded, the 
others lath and plaster. The roof of nave ap- 
pears to be very strongly framed, and wel 
tied. None of the timbers are visible from 
below-—joists being thrown in between the ties 
and the whole ceiled flat. ‘T'wo corbels, rest- 
ing on stone pone head, are however left 
naked; they are in the centre of nave, and 
support one of the tiebeams ; but their accom- 
paniments being cut off, they look sadly out 
of piace, They are of novel formation, and 

ould doubtless have a good effect in an oper 
timbered roof. The font is pushed up ina 
corner, being in an angle formed by a pew 
and the west wall. The pedestal is square 
the shaft round, and the basin polygonal ; 
although not more than 2 ft. 9in. high, it is 
strapped to the wall, having an iron roller 
round shaft, and a holdfast. Although it 


| does not appear very old, it is decidedly in- 
| firm. The stove is placed close by, and near 


the entrance, for the purpose of heating the 


air ere it reach the pulpit. The pipe is thrust 


through the west wall, and carried up above 
the roof, a complete eyesore both externally 
and internally. The nave, chancel, and “ sanc- 
tum sanctorum,” are paved with common 


_red bricks: within the altar-rail the bricks 
| are covered with brown paper, over this, a 


| avery common, late, and debased design of 


| of which has flown much. 
rather deeply splayed inside, but without any 


carpet. The communion-table is very plain, 
covered with scarlet cloth. The east wall is 


| pierced with a three-light window, arched and 


cusped under a low four-centred arch. It is 


the second pointed style. The lights are filled 
in with quarry glass, having four quarries in 
the centre of the centre light in one, with the 
letters 1H S painted on in yellow, the colour 

The window is 


moulding. There is a small window in south 
of chancel, with an ogee arch, but devoid of 
tracery ; the jambs of this are square, as are 
the two on the opposite side, lighting th 
squire’s pew, and which are exactly similar: 
these three are filled in with stained and plain 
glass, set alternately in an octagonal pattern. 
The pew has a stove in it, and betokens 
nuch attention to the comfort of the oc 

pants. The stove communicates with a fine 
outside, in the shape of a massive buttress, 
finished square at the top. The use of it is 
unmistakeable, and shows in a remarkab! 
mauner the subserviency design had to con- 
struction with the medieval architects, and 
making good the motto of © THe Butuper,” 
** Structural propriety is tl lie main element in 
the production of beauty.” The altar-rail is 
very poor, and the supports—call them what 
you will —very curious. ‘The vicar’s pew in the 
chancel is likewise inclosed in the same man- 
ner, contrasting strongly with the comfortable 
pew on the opposite side. The remaining 
pews are large, square, social apartments, just 
those lumbering things that are now properly 
getting out of date with our modern con- 
trivers, who seem afraid to lose an inch of 
area. Verily they are justified in the “‘ econ- 
omy” when expected to find accommodation 
at “four pounds a head,”* and this including 
all extras, No such parsimony governed our 
forefathers ; what they applied to the purposes 
of religion was of the best procurable, given 
with an open hand, and upon the principle 
that “a labourer is worthy of his hire.”’ No- 
thing was with them too good for the house of 
their Lord: if that was all the parish pos- 
sessed, still that was a piece of decency ; stron 

h not heavy, fine, yet not tawdry. In 
their age of poverty, their children were rich ; 
in ours of wealth, the generality are poor. 
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* Cheltenham “Tae Buitper,” July 7, 1$49 
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‘ 


a ¢ ee : . . is : 
This ought not to be. What is to be done, | limit of the resistance of the post to flexure | ness of a beam supported at the ends we have 


should be done well, and for posterity. We | 
plant our estates to enrich our sons ; let us not, | 
at the same time, burden them with the con- 
stant repairs of that which should be delivered 
to them free and unencumbered. You have 
done much, Mr. BuiLper, towards the cleans- | 
ing of the “ Augean stable;” you have dealt | 
giant-blows, and progressed with giant strides, 
yet much remains for you to do. In your 
efforts to effect so great and good a change we | 
wish you God speed,—remember your motto, | 
and “ nil desperandum.” 


fitted up with book and kneeling-boards. The 
brick floors would be uncomfortable, were not 
our “bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
accustomed to that in their own homes, a 
boarded room being with them a rarity. Bricks 
and plaster constitute their floors generally, | 
The plaster is very clean and good; it is like- 
wise (an all-important consideration) very 
cheap. 

The reading-desk and pulpit are placed 
rather curiously, the means of access being 
through the clerk’s desk to the reading-desk, 
and through both to the pulpit. The pulpit 
is octagonal, of oak, and is provided witha 
sounding-board. ‘The windows being behind | 
the desk, the light is thrown directly on the | 
books, without inconveniencing the clergy- | 
man. 

By referring to the plan it will be seen that | 
this chapel possesses a marked peculiarity, 
namely, a buttress in the centre of the west | 
end, as Howel Church;* its thickness above | 
the base moulding is 1 ft. 9in.; its projection | 
3 ft. 9in.; it is of three stages, and dies into | 
the wall at about the commencement or base 
line of gable. With exception of the flue buttress | 
there is only one other, and that is set diagon- | 
ally at the north-east corner of the chancel ; it | 
is finished ere reaching the eaves, but the ivy | 
is too thick to ascertain the number of its | 
Stages. 

I had forgotten to mention an oil painting, 
(by whom I could not learn) which is hung on | 
the north side of the chancel, but in a light | 
that does not allow it to show to advantage. | 
It is a representation of the birth of our Sa- 
viour: astonishment, not unmixed with fear, | 
is depicted in the countenances of the by- 
standers, who seem to be making all sorts of 
conjectures, and pointing to the infant Jesus. 

W. WicGINTON. 





REMARKS ON THE RESISTANCE OF 
POSTS TO FLEXURE.+ 
THe ordinary formula for the stiffness of 
beams, supported at the ends and loaded in 
the middle, is 


in which (w) represents the weight which pro- 
duces a given deflection ; == breadth in inches; 
d= depth in inches; and /= length in feet : 
ec is a constant, to be determined by substi- 
tuting the values of the other quantities in the 
equation. 

In making experiments to determine the 
constant from this formula, it is necessary to 
observe very accurately both the weights and 
the deflections produced by them, and then, 
by means of a proportion, find the value of 
(w), which will produce the deflection required 
to be substituted in the formula. 

In reflecting upon the circumstances con- 
nected with the flexure of beams, the writer 
conceived the idea of deducing an expression 
for the weight which a post would support 
from the ordinary formula for the stiffness of 
a horizontal beam, by the following considera- 
tions :—If a beam is bent by an applied weight 
there will be a tendency, from the elasticity of 
the material, to recover its form when the 
weight is removed ; but if the ends are fastened 
by being placed between resisting points, so 
that the piece cannot recover its shape, there 
must be a horizontal force caused by the re- 
action of the material, and this force is such, 
that if the beam were placed in a vertical posi- 
tion and loaded with a weight equal to it, the 
deflection should be the same as that of the 
horizontal beam, and consequently the extreme 


* See page 169, present vol. of ‘ Tur Buiiper.”’ 


t From the ‘‘ Journal of the Franklin Inst 


would be determined. 

To ascertain the force which is exerted by 
the reaction of a bent beam in the direction of 
the chord of the arc. 
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a a3 
| w=. Therefore P = OF a B. 
ce ck 

The expression P = 90 w shows that the 
| extreme limit of the strength of any post what- 
| ever, of any length, breadth, or depth, or of 
j any kind of material, is ninety times the 
| weight which causes a deflection of +}, of the 
| length. 
The second expression, P nO wil give 


| 
| the value of P directly, without first knowing 


d | Let AB represent a beam, supported at the | the weight required to cause a given deflection 
The free seats are very commodious, and | ends and loaded with a weight (w) applied at | in a horizontally supported beam. In this 


the middle point. 


d = deflection caused by the applied weight. | 


BC = tangent of curve at B. 


| expression, 6 = breadth in inches, d = depth 
or at least dimension in inches, / = length in 
| feet, and ¢ = a constant to be determined by 


Ifthe weight be removed, the reaction of | experiment for each species of material. 


the beam will cause it to regain its original 
figure, if not resisted by a pressure at the 
ends. The force of this reaction will be pro- 
portional to the degree to which the fibres are 
strained, and as the strain upon the fibres is 
nothing at the ends A and B, and increases 
uniformly to the middle point, the force of re- 
action will be in the same proportion, and the 
point of application of the resultant of the 
whole of the reacting forces will correspond 
to the centre of gravity of a triangle whose 
base is Bf; it will, consequently, be at a dis- 
9 
tance from B = 3 BS. 


The effect of this resultant acting at a dis- 


2 . 
tance = Bf, must be the same as the weight 


w P ‘ 
( *) acting at a distance Bf, and must con- 


+ 


w . 
sequently be in proportion to 5 88 3:2, The 


. 34 
value of the resultant is therefore * 


The line of direction of the pressure at B 
being the tangent BC, the force of reaction 


| at A may be considered as applied at the point 


k of its line of direction; and as kAB and 
Cf B are similar triangles, Cf: fB:: . w: 


Ds ie eee 


horizontal pressure at B= a 
pressu “* xO 


S. oe 3wl an ‘ 
teak T hE Representing this force by 
P, we have 
Sion 3 wl, 
l6d 


As the deflection of a beam within the elastic 
limits is always in proportion to the weight, if 
(w’) = the weight that will produce a deflection 
equal to unity, the deflection (d) will require a 


weight = (dw’), and by substituting this value 
in the equation, we find 
3 dw’'l 3 
P= ~. ‘ _— wl 
16 d LO 


In this expression (d), which represents the 
deflection, has disappeared, and as (w’) is a 
constant quantity for the same beam, repre- 
senting the weight that produces a deflection 
equal to the unit of measure, it follows that P 


is the same with every weight and every degree | 


of deflection within the elastic limits. 

I'his result seems at first view to be con- 
trary to fact ; it would appear that if the weight 
be increased, the horizontal strain should be 


increased in the same proportion; but when it | 
is remembered that the deflection increases | 


with the weight, and that the former diminishes 


the value of P in precisely the same proportion | 


that the latter increases it, the difficulty 
vanishes, and the reason why P should be con- 
stant for the same beam becomes obvious. 

The practical importance of this result is 
very great, as it furnishes the means of obtain- 
ing a formula which will give at once the ex- 
treme limit of the resistance to flexure, or the 
weight which, applied to a post, will cause it 
to yield by bending. 

As the formule used by Tredgold are calu- 
lated for a deflection of ~.th of an inch to one 
foot, or ={, of the length, the weight which 
would cause a deflection of 1 would be w 


80O/ 1 
value for w’ in the equation 
P= A w’ l, 
16 
we find P = 90 w = A. 
But from the ordina 4 f rmula for the stiff- 


| ‘The value of e for white pine is ‘01. By 
ae 00 b d® 
substituting this value, we find P = = 7 
a remarkably simple formula, which gives the 
extreme limit of the resistance to flexure of a 
white pine post. 
The same expression may be used to deter- 
mine the constants used in the ordinary 
formula for the stiffness of beams. For this 


( 3 
purpose let the equation P = or he trans- 
: ae —_ 
posed, which will give c =e Find P 


by applying a string to a flexible strip of the 
material to be experimented upon, in the 
manner of a chord to an arc, and ascertain the 
tension on the chord with an accurate spring 
balance. It will be found that, whether the 
strip be bent much or little, the tension on the 
chord, as shown by the spring balance, will be 
constant, and this tension, in pounds substi- 
tuted for P, will give the value of ¢ without re- 
quiring, as is necessary with other formula, an 
observation of the deflection. 

Experiments made upon these principles with 
strips of white pine, yellow pine, and white 
oak, 5 feet long, 14 inch wide, and } inch 
deep, give the following results :— 

The observed tensions were— 


White pine, 7} lbs. value of ¢ = °0097 
Yellow pine, 64 ,, a = "0108 
White oak, 6? ,, is = ‘0104 


As the stiffness is inversely as their con- 
; stants, it follows that white pine is stiffer than 
yellow pine or oak. The experiments of Tred- 
gold give similar results. 

H. Hovpr, C.E. 








THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSION. 


THe great importance of forming athorough - 
| fare through the populous district of West- 
minster, not only for the object of the sanitary 
condition of a large and densely inhabited 
district, lying contiguous to the New Palace of 
| Westminster and the Queen’s Palace at Pim- 
lico, but also for forming a suitable and con- 
venient communication between the seat of 
the Legislature and the large and wealthy dis- 
trict of Belgrave-square, has long been recog- 
nized. Acts of Parliament were obtained in 
1845 and 1847 to promote these objects, and 
the Legislature, feeling the great importance 
of the project, granted very considerable 
| powers and pecuniary assistance to the com- 
missioners, to whom the carrying out of the 
| act was intrusted. 

| Without entering into the details of the 





| various proceedings which are always required 
to conduct such undertakings to a successful 
conclusion, or assenting to all the acts of the 
commissioners, it may be sufficient to say that 
many improvements have been made in the 
line of street as originally laid down; and 
powers to form new collateral streets and 
other additional advantages have been ob- 
tained. The commissioners have silently and 
gradually purchased a large amount of pro- 





i 


perty through this dense and ill-tenanted 
locality: nearly the whole line of street is 
now opened of the width of 80 feet, and it is a 


| circumstance unusually favourable in the 


(1 l ) 430 w 1] ec : 3 
+ = > and by substituting this | Pages 
\ 4 : ; . | a depth of building-land has been secured on 


formation of streets of this description, that 


| each side of the street from 60 to 70 feet deep ; 


| and with powers which will be gradually put in 

| foree to clear large tracts of the adjoining pro- 
perty. We may have something to say to th 
eommissioners before long 
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THE HALL AT BOWOOD. 

Bowoop is the seat of the Marquis of | 
Lansdowne; it is situate about 4} miles from | 
Chippenham, in the middle of a noble park. | 
The mansion is a large and fine pile of build- | 
ing, the work of the Adams. It has lately | 
had some considerable additions, of conser- 
vatories, terrace gardens, &c., by Mr. Barry. 
Our view represents the end of the great hall, 
and iliustrates how a seeming difficulty in the 
hands ofa skilful architect may become a beauty. | 
Without giving the plan of the upper rooms of 
building, we can hardly illustrate the in- 
convenience sometimes occasioned by carrying 








up a large room, such as this entrance hall, 
two stories in height, by its interference with 
the communication between the rooms on each 
side of it on the upper floor. 


‘The ingenious way in which a passage in 
this instance is obtained, will be evident upon 
an inspection of the view. An easy communi- | 
cation is obtained between the rooms on either 
side, on the upper floor, and a picturesque ter- 
mination formed for the hall itself, 





Frencu Imports or Metats.—The chief 
imports mn August last, in met. quin., as com- 


pared with those of August, 1847, were— 
Angust, 1847. August, 1849. 
Rough castings .... 58,190 ...... 18,301 
ZANC. «os eo eee 
Lead 5 eae Sf” See 16,312 
NE ae oa eS .s _ ae ae 3,110 
( ! owas = | eee 
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THE BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS. 





Tue guardians of the Birmingham union 
seem to have made up their minds to keep in 
our books. At their last meeting the com- 
mittee reported that they had made an offer to 
Messrs. Drury and Bateman of a sum of 8001. 
to prepare the necessary working drawings, 
and superintend the erection of the new work- 
house according to their plans; that amount 
not being intended to include the remuneration 
of the clerk of the works. (The building, we 
should mention, is estimated at 25,000/.) The 
chairman read the reply of Messrs. Drury and 
Bateman, which stated, that as the expenses 
out of pocket already incurred, and those 


| which must necessarily be incurred hereafter, 


in carrying out the designs for the new work- 
house, would amount to nearly the sum pro- 


posed to be paid them, and leave scarcely any- | 


thing to compensate services that would extend 


over a period of two years, they were under the | 


necessity of declining the offer. They were 





willing, however, to make some concessions, | 


and hoped to be met in the same spirit. A 
motion that 900/. should be offered was put, 
but ultimately, after considerable discussion, it 
was resolved, by a majority of 26 to 12, that an 
offer of 4 per cent. upon the outlay should be 
made to the architects as a remuneration for 
their services. 


This affords a fresh example of the position | 























in which architects place themselves who go 
into competition without properly-arranged 
conditions. After risking the entire loss of 
the time and expense incurred in the prepara- 
tion of designs, and succeeding against rivals, 
they are offered less than the ordinary remu- 
neration paid in cases where there is no risk 
at all. If the guardians did not intend paying 
the ordinary commission, they were bound to 
say so in the first instance. 

We have given publicity to the improper 
circumstances attending the selection of 
Messrs. Drury and Bateman’s plan (which 
may be not merely the best of those submitted, 
but the best ever made, for aught we know to 
the contrary); but the guardians having ap- 
pointed them, we are bound to protest against 
the endeavour which is being made to induce 
them to accept less than the usual commission. 





Backs or Hovsges.—I think a word 
might be said with advantage on the mode of 
constructing the backs of some of our finished 
houses, which are made as unsightly and 
unlike the fronts as possible. Look, for in- 
stance, at Kemp-town, and other of the great 
terraces at Brighton, which, seen from the 
back, look more like piles of workhouses or 
factories than the residences of the gentry 
of England. A little attention to “ keeping ” 
in building the backs of houses, would add 


| greatly to their beauty and very little to their 


cost.—P. 
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TOWER OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
TAUNTON. 

Two or three weeks ago, called in to exa- 
mine professionally the very interesting churchat 
Wrington, in Somersetshire (and concerning 
which we shall have a few words to say here- 


after, not unimportant to church-builders), | 
rail again, instead of | 
the “up,” and steamed on to ‘l'aunton, to re- | 


’ 


we took to the “ down’ 


vive our recollection of the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. Five-and-thirty miles on the iron 


horse take less time than a short spire-hunt | !¢ 1s : : 
| designed the beautiful tower of St. Mary’s 


on foot “ across country.” 


It is too late now to talk to our readers of the | 
very extensive works at St. Mary’s, which, com- | 
menced in 1842, through the exertions of the | 


vicar, Dr. Cottle, and carried on during several 
years with a large expenditure, have com- 
pletely restored the body of the church, elabo- 
rately (though perhaps, in some cases, ques- 
tionably) decorated it, and made it an object of 
attraction to visiters from all parts of the 
country,—works which we are sorry to hear, 
by the way, have so crippled the resources of 


the vicar, as to force him to quit the scene of | 


his labours and seek some more lucrative ap- 
pointment. 


We were, however, so struck by the miser- | 


able condition of the tower of the church that 
we cannot avoid calling attention to it, to aid 
in leading to its restoration. 

Annexed we give a view of this structure, to 
enable such of our readers as have not seen it 
to appreciate its beauties. It is one of the 
best towers of the Perpendicular period,— 
standing pre-eminent in a county distin- 
guished by the elegance of its towers. There 


is no record of the date of its erecti it | : 
* ¥ » cxoction, bat it | take, and said none should come into West- | 


may be safely ascribed to the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. 

In an essay on the “Gothic Towers of 
Somerset,” forming part of an elegant and 
interesting book descriptive of St. Mary’s, 
Taunton, published by Mr. May, of that place, 
it is said on this point,—“ There are, unfor- 
tunately, no coats of arms, or cognizances, 








fistn CENTURY.) 


upon the tower, to settle the exact date when 


tured angels supporting shields, on which 
are carved the initials ®. &. These let- 
ters may refer to Richard Beere, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, who presided over that estab- 
lishment in the fifteenth century,—a digni- 


tary eminently skilled in architecture, and | 
'who built the church at Glastonbury, on 


which are sculptured the same initials, &. B. ; 
it is therefore not unlikely that he may have 


Church.”* Beere was installed abbot Janu- 
ary 20th, 1493, and died January, 1524. 

The engraving gives a south-east view 
of the tower, and shows also the body 
of the church as restored. ‘The stone- 





| it was built; but on the transoms of the two 
|upper series of belfrey windows are sculp- | 


TOWER OF 8ST. MARY’S CHURCH, TAUNTON, 


TASK-WORK. 


KNowING your willingness to give publicity 
to any existing grievances or abuses of trade, I 
beg, through the aid of your journal, to call the 
attention of the building public generally to the 
system much in practice among builders, de- 
nominated task-work,—not that I wish to im- 
pute blame to builders, but to offer a caution 
against a system that is alike injurious to 
themselves and to the interests of the working- 
classes. 

A builder, being anxious to let a portion of 


| work, allows certain parties to send in tenders 
| for the same—labour only, and in many cases 


work of the former is in a dreadful state | 
of decay and disruption, On each of the | 
four stories the walls are tied together with | 


iron bars, which go right through to the out- 
side; and the crowning perforated pinnacles 
and traceried parapets are scarcely safe. 


be taken to restore this very interesting speci- 
men of fifteenth century art. 





SoMERSETSHIRE ARCH#OLOGICAL So- 
c1eTy.—This society held their general meeting 
on Wednesday, in last week, when Sir Walter 


his foreman is included. This person wishing to 
keep his situation, and the other parties also 
wishing to obtain employment, send in, as is 
generally the case, ridiculously low prices : the 
consequence is, that the accepted party, 
whom we shall call the task-master, after 
making an agreement to draw wages every weck, 
is well aware, at least this is generally the case 


| from the low price given, that there will be no 
It is to be hoped that measures will speedily | 


balance when the work is completed, even if 
it can be done for the money, excepting by 


| management. He, therefore, employs a quan- 
| tity of inferior workmen, or what are termed 
| “ improvers,” at trifling wages, and they are 


Trevelyan presided, and the Hon. Mr. Bou- | 


verie, Mr. Daubeny, Dr. Buckland, Mr. Brit- 
ton, the Rev. Mz. Dymock (the hon. secre- 
tary), Mr. Giles, Mr. Crosse, and others, 
took part. Dr. Buckland characterized the 


use of Bath-stone in London asa gross mis- | 


minster Abbey so long as he was there. 

* “Some Account of the Church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Taunton ; with several Notices on Ecclesiastical Mat- 
ters. Beautifully printed in Imperial 8vo., with 16 Engrav- 
ings and Ground Plan.’”’ Containing, also, besides the 
essay already mentioned, a paper on ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of England ;*’ and another on the “ Orna- 
ments of Churches.”” Sold by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


| London: and F, May, Taunton, 


mixed with superior workmen. He is then 
able to draw the full wages for all parties, en- 
riching himself at the expense of the builder, 
and to the injury of the mechanic. Should he 
find the sum agreed not likely to bear out, he, 
having nothing to lose, can leave the job when- 
ever he thinks proper, leaving the builder and 
men in the lurch. 

But I am convinced, throughout all the 
building line, there is no branch so abused as 
the one to which I belong, viz., plastering, 
owing to the ready access the task-master has 
to hawk-boys. ‘Those boys, after serving a 
plasterer a few months, are put to casting 
ornament, lathing, colouring, and other minor 


‘things. In a short time one of these is placed 


| 


' 


with a mechanic (this branch generally 
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work in pairs , and the man is obliged to put 
up with it, or be at the risk of being discharged ; 
he is also required to get over the same quan- 


tity of work as if another good mechanic was 
wi th him. 

eee he To Se ee ne 

I now ask, is it possible fur architects and 


builders to have good work executed under 
such a system? The mechanic has not time to 

, and these boys or improvers cannot do it 
I am not saying that boys must not be taught, 
but let them be apprenticed or brought up to 
the trade in a straightforward manner, when 
we should still be able to have superior opera- 


do it 





tives. ‘These, I am sorry to say, are fast di- 
iifhis iz 
And what benefit d he builder derive from 
And what benefit does the Duiider derive from 
su 4 course he oftcn pays the same price in 
} e. ] le Ans } ‘ 
the end for having his work done; his mate- 
rik is i, owing to th 1eX jen of 
S s 
th ties en yea t y crac and in 
I s fails before the building 1s com- 
pieted id he 1s att expense of replacing it, 
t iterials, generally, getting the blame. 
. ‘ , wl , . aa 
It is urnestly to be desired that builders will 
# f } } 
consider t » facts, and abandon a system 
ich (as I have said before) is injurious to 
d - “ard nts 
themselves, and highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests of t working Classes. 


A PLASTERER. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
intramural churchyard of All Saints, 
ord, being totally insufficient to bury the 
in any longer, a space on the north-east 
e has been appropriated for that purpose, and 
e tender of Mr. Robert Woolston, for 50/., to 
do the work in three or fout weeks acc epted. 
The new catacomb will contain 100 to 120 
coftins, and may last, they say, two years. At 
Romford, the more sensible proceeding of at 
once opemng a piece of ground outside the 
town has been adopted. It is to be enclosed 
| planted, and a chapel erected from plans 
already prepared. The alterations of Hun- 
tingdon County Gaol are progressing towards 
completion. Besides a detached infirmary, 
there is an additional building with kitchens, 











bath rooms, laundr\ Vy, ant 1 other offices, on the | 


basement. ‘The interior is open to the roof, 


’ 


with a ventilating shaft, communicating with | 


‘ 


approached by < 


’ 
*,9 1} } 
communicate with all the cells, which aye 
lizhted with gas, and have water-closets, 
+ 


water, &c. ‘The dinners are served up by rail- | 

. | 
kitchen, and altogether the | 
| really constitutes the obstacle in the way. The 


way from the 
urrangements, ‘but for the solitary confine- 
ment, rather hold out a premium for the com- 
nission of crime —e the 


m shunning it.” The | 
whole has been executed by Mr. Parker, of | 
Thrapston, from a ats provided by Mr. 
Smith, and at acost of 6,000/. to 7,000/_—— 
Phe n rected church of St. Peter, at 
Coo reester, was consecrated on Friday 
w proportions are as follows: 





Length of nave, 52 feet by 19 feet; side aisles, | 
chancel, 15 feet by 13 feet ; 


ach 9 feet wide ; 
interior of tower, open to the church, 10 feet 
t 


by 12 fe exterior height of tower to the top | 
of the battlements, 57 feet. The builder was Mr. 


E.Smith,and the architect was the builder. 
The Committee of Privy Council on Education 
have awarded a grant of 2,200/. towards the 
construction of the propose “dd Training School 
at Saltley, for the diocese of W orcest¢ r, The 
execution of t! 
spring of next year. A deficiency in the funds 
of nearly 3,000/, still exists ——A new church 
1s to be erected at North Malvern. At Net- 
eton, Wilts, last week, the foundation-stone 





of uew school-room and house of residence 
for the teachers was laid. ‘The ground was 
riven by Mr. G. P. Scrope.- —Frankleigh 


p 
House, near Bradford, Wiltshire, in course of 
in the Elizabethan style, is now 
d. Thearchitect is Mr. Henry 
Clutton; and the builders are Messrs. D. and 
C ; 





J s, of Bradford.——On Th ursday week, 

at Leamin he f was laid of a 
Poor M } High-street, in 
conn hools at present 
1 Court ‘ i Cathedral has 
een Lubin i by i@ Bishop of Lil lio 8 
with two painted windows, in memory of Mrs. 
Short, -St. Mark’s Church, Pensnett, was 





consecrated on Tuesday week. Itis cruciform, 
cnile waitien « } , ie me ; 
with nave and aisles, north and south tran- 





ixty-two cells ranged round the interior, and | 
gallery. Hot-air pipes also | 
| and the pavement 54 feet. 
| of additional ¢ carriage-way are demanded at the | 
a corner house juts | 


work is postponed till the 


septs, chancel, and chancel aisles, or chapels. 
The style is First Pointed. The bre: adth from 
north to south across the transept is about 70 
feet, and the length from west to east about 
133, of which 38 are given to the chancel. 
Ihe tower, which is to be enlarged and com- 
pleted hereafter, stands in the position of a 
south porch, and is to be carried to the height 
of 180 feet. The interior of the church pre- 
sents a dark brown colour of roof and seats, 
1 walls relieved by red sandstone in the 
arc and pillars, and black, red, and buff 
tiles in floor. ‘he organ, by Bishop and Sons, 
cost from 4901. to 500l. The aisle, transept, 
and chapel windows have be'n filled with 
glass, on which tint and diaper patterns have 
been painted and burnt in, rendering them 
permanent. Thesittingsforatleast 1,000 persons 
ire to be chiefly free. A stone-arched gateway, 
in a boundary wall, leads tothe church through 
a graveyard ‘ent losure.——On the corporation 
gas-works at Manchester, this year, there has 
been an increased profit of at least 4,000/., 
over and above previous splendid returns. 
Almost 25,000,000 feet of gas more than in 
1848 have been made since the previous re- 
Amongst the disbursements 


4] 
wit! 
. 
nes 


duction In price. 


| dur ring — past year we perceive a sum of 


Pp 
6651. odds put to the credit of the Improve- 


27, 


| ment Commit tee, over and above 1,62! sl. odds 


to the Chorlton-on-Medlock Committee —— 
The Springfield-lane bridge improvement at 
Salford will cost 1,500/. Its progress has 
been delayed. 
the bridge here over the Irwell, according to 


the plans and specifications, has been autho- | : 
/ i | course to pursue would be, that the author of each 


rized by the Improvement Committee, the 
council to pay 1,601, of the whole, and the 
landowners the balance. ———-A dispute has 
been in progress at Sunderland between the 
engineer and directors of the dock and Mr. 
Craven, the contractor. Barricades were 
erected and alternately occupied by the belli- 
gerent parties, who shot shovelfuls of water 
at each other, till the police interfered. The 
right of the directors to enter on the pre- 
mises having at length been recognized by 


Mr. Craven, the dispute terminated, and the | 
| contractor proceeded with his work.——The 


alteration of the screen-wall of the Edinburgh 
Register House is to be enue’ with, on a 
plan by Messrs. Burn and Bryce, approved of 
by the trustees of the Register House. It 
proposes to throw weg the wall about 9 feet, 
But 15 to 16 feet 


head of Leith-street, where 
on the street, opposite the Register House, and 


alteration is to cost 162/.———St. Andrew’s 
new parish school at Glasgow has been opened. 
Mr. Wirkland was the architect. The building 
fronts the green, and consists of two school- 





rooms for 400 scholars in all. 





‘HE DRAINAGE OF LONDON, 


1 our opinion as 
ie error of the cor 
atts mpt to obtain pi ins for 
A satisfactory result 
the competitors has 


| ’ , . 
neen thrown away. We have ony Space in 
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{ it o 
he ira age 
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: Rye ] . 
s impossible: the time o 


| c e ® 
our ] resent number for a report of the meeting 


g 

of commissioners to receive the plans, and 
¥ ] 7 , , 

must defer the consideration of several letters 


} 


: ’ a 
on the subject till next 





vers was held on Wednesday last, at 


-house, Greek-strect, pursuant to adjourn- | 


purpose of receiving the 
ermanent and ¢ 





chair), Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Capt. Veitch, 


Capt. Dawson, the Rev. E. Murray, Rev. M. 


Cowie, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Bain, Dr. Southwood | 


Smith, Sir H. de la Beche, Mr. Lawes, Mr. R,. L. 
Jones, Mr. Hawes, the Rev. W. Stone, Mr. 
Norris, &c. 

Mr. Woolrych, the clerk, read the resolutions 


passed at the former court on this subject, and | 


stated that, of the sixty-two plans sent in up to that 
time, fifty-one descriptive statements had been re- 
ived plia with esolntion pass d to 





that effect ; fifty-four new plans had been sept in, 
thereby increasing the number of plans to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. In addition to these, those who 
had originally sent in their plans had subsequently 


nt 9 2.5 . ° . ] oy 
sent in thirty-two supplementary statements; so 


that there were, in fact, 


A contract for the erection of | 


efficiently directed. 


' tent to 


e adopted by the com- | 


} Simi 


court of the Metropolitan Commis- | 


plans pro- 
ient drainage of the | 
metropolis. Present -Sir Jobn Burgoyne m the | 
| of the necessity of a classification, and in looking 


no less than one hundred 
and forty-eight schemes for the consideration of the 
court. Mr. Woolrych then read the names of the 
competitors whose projects had been sent in since 
the 20th of August last. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence objected to the names 
being read, as such a course might influence the 
selection of a particular plan. It was a well-known 
fact that the work of any individual whose name 
was familiar was received with favour. 

Mr. Chadwick believed that the mention of names 
had in some measure been brought about by the 
resolution of the court. 

The Rev. Mr. Cowie said, before any further 
steps were taken on the question, he must, on his own 
part, protest against the course they were pursuing 
altogether. He might be alone in his views, as he 
had spoken to no commissioner upon the subject, 
but he felt it to be his duty to embody his opinions 
in a protest, which he would read. (Mr. Cowie 
then read the protest, which set forth that before 
receiving any plans for the proposed object, the 
court should have laid down certain rules for the 
guidance of the competing engineers, embracing the 
iain features, and also with reference to the dis- 
ysal of the sewage manure. Another essential 
int to be determined was the water supply, without 
hich subject being settled no practical benefit 
‘ould be derived. In conclusion, it stated that what 
had been done was a most ill-judged proceeding, 
urged on prematurely by the chief surveyor and a 
portion of the public press.) Mr. C. then spoke at 
great length in support of his views in general con- 
demnation of proceeding at all. 

Mr. Chadwick said, as they had only within a 
few days received the plans, he thought a short time 
should be given for their consideration and classifi- 
cation, either as a part or as the whole of a plan 
when brought together. He thought the best 


new plan should send a concise statement of his 
plan, whether in principle or detail, which should 
be printed for the consideratiun of the commis- 
sioners as soon as possible, and that a special court 
should be called to receive the same. _ He regretted 
that the proceedings of the Works Committee, the 
Sewage Manure Committee, and the Trial Works 
Committee, with their approximate works under 
consideration, had not been made known, astherebya 
great deal of labour might have been saved or more 
He agreed with Mr. Cowie 
that they had been unduly hurried into the matter, 
as it was his opinion that no plan could be adopted 
until the completion of the survey. They were now 
on the eve of comp vleting the surface and subter- 
ranean survey, with a variety of important trial 
works, which would be found highly essential and 
govern the preparation of plans. He, therefore, 
thought the statements should be printed, and that 
they should adjourn the whole question. 

Mr. R. L. Jones protested against the court 
coming then to any decision on the subject. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence was opposed to le ip: 4 
the qu estion to the members of the court, and, 
one of those representing the City of London, * 
could state that no plan would give satisfaction to 


| that body, nor would there be any security for per- 


sons submitting the designs, unless they were re- 
ferred to the first engineers of the day, to gentlemen 
who were conversant with the subject, and compe- 
judge of the respective merits, and not sub- 
mitted to those who had come to foregone conelu- 


& 





+ 


Sir H. de la B che believe 1 that the court could 
not do better than adopt the course proposed by 
Mr. Chadwick, and that by so doing they would do 


their best to place the question in such a light that 


the public should eventually be satisfied with the 
| decision that they might come to. Whether it were 


prudent to print the names of the candidates he 
would offer no opinion—perhaps it might have 


admitted of a question—but as the statements 


| of the plans formerly received had been printed, he 
thought it would be only fair that those who had sub- 


} 


ly sent in should be placed on a precisely 
footing 

The Rey. E. Murray agreed in the view taken by 
Mr. Chadwick, although at first sight it might 
appear as a postponement of the question. Still he 
thought they might enter upon the first stage of a 
t that must be carried on with the most deli- 
berate consideration. Mr. Chadwick had spoken 


nf 





sequ 





su bier 





over them he believed those classes might be reduced 
to avery small number developing general plans. 
For the larger class, he found nineteen advocating 
the principle of two tunnels. The second class 
comprised twenty-one plans of a miscellaneous cha- 


racter, different in their principles and mode of 


action, amongst which would be found that of Mr. 
Austin, their consulting engineer. Three others in- 


| volved the question of filtration,—a question that had 


never received the consideration that was neces- 


sary; while another was contingent on a certain 


supply of water, so large that it might almost be 
cousidered unlimited, and to an extent never 
pena considered necessary. There were fifty 
‘ther plans, unaccompanied by any statement, but 
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sotnething like a jetted cgiteniel sae upon 
the question of a double tunnel, while the chief 


surveyor and four others took up the same idea of a | 
single tunnel. Therefore, he thought that not more | 


than four or five classes need be formed, to which 
they should refer the leading principles to be kept in 
view. He denied that any foregone conclusion had 
been come to upon this subject, as he believed that 
one of the most eminent engineers in the country 
would not adopt the plan of either the consulting 
surveyor or of the chief engineer. As to the delay 
that they appeared to have fallen into, in fifty-six 

statements sent in, and particularly those advocating 


two tunnels, they appeared to have wholly 1 neglee ted | 


one of the greatest difficulties, and that w tet the 
tunnel be where it might, with an intermitte nt sup- 
ply of water, what would be the proportion of the 
deposit; for if they cons truc ted tunnels, there could 
be no dk ong that in the lapse of years they would 
be filled t In the scheme of one tunnel the same 
difficulty Woutd exist, though in a greater propor- 
tion. Such being the state of the matter, where 
they had so much to learn, he thought they might 
be pardoned if they asked for more time, as there 
were other considerations than the mere relief of 
London by a certain canal. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence tho ug ht no classification 
shoul i be m: ade by the Court, but that they should 
leave that question unincumbered to on sons who 
were practically acquainted with the subject, who 
would themselves classify them if such a onares was 
considered necessary. He trusted that all parties 
would receive fair play, especially as he found great 
disunion in the board, and their decisions were 
guided by the influence of majority against minority. 
Let the plans be good, bad, or indifferent, he was 
for referring them to gentlemen of known skill and 
experience. 

The Chairman said their position reminded him 
of the story of the man that prayed to Jupiter for 
wealth, his re quest was granted, and he was over- 
whelmed in the shower ofit. They were not exactly 
overwhelmed, but they would have some difficulty 








ing such portions as they might deem valuable. He 
thought the most judicious course would be the one 
that had been suggested. 

After a few words from Mr. Norris, 

Mr. Chadwick said his opinions on this subject 
had been fully set forth in official documents, to 
which he had set his name. Long since he had 
pressed two plans on the consideration of the court, 


| conceived it had been given up. As, however, I 


| that I am in error, I lose no time in declining fur- 


| appreciate the healthiness of these hills, where hap- 


| sale floods of London sewage, charged with noxious 
| gases, especially if deposited in an open reservoir 


| beyond the power of every deodorizing fluid yet 


| Baker leads me to question its applicability to the | 


SEWERS. 


A ceneras Court was held on Thursday, at the 
Court-house, Greek-street; Sir John Burgoyne. 
R.E., in the chair. 

A letter was received from Mr. Bell, chemist, 
complaining of the state of the drainage of Great 
Portland-street, one death having recently occurred 
there from cholera, and at the present time ‘the smells 
were so Offensive, that the worst results were anti- 
cipated, unless a remedy was immediately applied 
by trapping the gullies, such work to be done at 
the expense of the commission. The application, 
on the recommendation of the Works’ Committee, 
was agreed to. 

Sewage Manure for Hyde-park. Jt was agreed 
that permission be given to Mr. Mann, superintend- 
ent of Hyde-park, to sink, at his own expense, a 
well to receive a portion of the sewage from the 
sewer running through Hyde-park, for the purpose 
of pumping and using it for manuring the park. 

Use of Sewage Manure in Agriculture.—The 
following letter was read by Mr. Woolrych, the 
clerk :— 

= Weald Hi all, Brentwood, Se; t. 29, 1849. 

‘* Gentlemen,— In consequence of the invitation | 
of landholders within 50 miles of London, in refer- 
ence to the application of sewage manure, I obtained | 
the inspection of a portion of my estate by Mr. 
Donaldson. Never having received any information 
of the result of that inspection from your board, I 


perceive from a report in the Times of Friday last 


ther treaty for it. The late ravages of cholera in the 
lowlands and banks of rivers have led me more to 


pily no cases of that pestilence have yet shown | 
themselves. I fear the importation of such whole- | 


sufficiently extensive to admit of a supply to reach 


| Crouch river, and which, according to Mr. Baker’s | 
in extricating themselves from the mass, and select- | 


calculations per acre, must be enormous, would be 


discovered. Of the value of sewage manure to 
meadow land there can be no doubt, but the opinion 
of so experienced an agriculturist as Mr. Robert | 


wet arable lands of Essex in the direction proposed. | 


| . 
| —I am, gentlemen, yours, obediéntly, 


to bring these principles in issue; and so far from 


dictating, or taking any undue position, his object 
had been to place facts before the commissioners, 
without any pre-conceived opinions on his part. 
He had wished them to delay their decisions until 
their trial-works were in a fit stage for them to 
decide ; and he was strongly of opinion that they 
should decide no general plans until the two sur- 
veys were completed. If he had any pre-conceived 


opinions, they were directed—first, to the purifi- | 


cation of the house, which formed at least two-thirds 
of their work ; the next, to purifying the street ; 
and lastly, the river. Great misrepresentations had 
been made out of doors as to the state of feeling in 


Tower. 

E. R. Woolrych, Esq.’ 

The letter was laid upon the table, but no conver- 
sation took place upon the subject. 

The Explosion of the Sewer in Friar-street.—A 
letter was received from Messrs. Catlin and Co., 
soap-makers, on the subject of the recent explosion 
of a sewer in Friar-street.—Mr. Leslie said he had 
intended to move the abolition of the Trial Works 
Committee, but was induced, at the request of Lord 
Carlisle, to postpone that motion until the Com- 
mittee had made their report. That report had not 


| appeared, but they had one notwithstanding on 


the court, and what had been done. He admitted | 


that there had been great d lays, but at the same 
time he felt assured that a most important progress 
had been made over those acts of any previous com- 
mission. i 





Mr. R. L. Jones said, certainly the greatest divi- 

i ns existed in the court,—for hat was 1 to 
by one court was rescinded by another; y had 
no principle laid ‘a »wn as to house drainage, or the 
difference that should be made between a large 


house and a small one; in fact, nothing was done 
but on the bit-b y-bit system. These evils had 
been brought up yn them, he believed, _ 
up the court into sections b 
mittees, 


. ~ } . | of Y r 1 de 7 | } 4 . oY } 
Severai cOmmissioners addressed the court, and 
P 
t 





+ 


the following resolutions were pu 
unanimously :— 
‘ That th € authe or of each plan rece ived sir ce the 


20th August be require d to send in, by the 17th of 


M 
at 


Saturday last, in the shape of an explosion in the 
sewer in Friar-street. On hearing of it, he (Mr. 
Leslie) sent for Mr. Medworth, to ascertain if he 
knew anything of the works done there, but he } 


denied that there was any truth in it; and Mr. 


| Grant, the district surveyor, denied the story in 


October, a concise statement of what he considers | 


the main features, “@h ther in principle or detail. 
‘* That the statements so sent in be printed for 


the consideration of the commissioners as eat 


practicable 


} suran PPR ong f not the fire offices. He there- 


That within fourteen days after the c mpletion | 


of the printing and circulation of the concise state 
ments, a special court be summoned to consider of 
the proceedings which it may be proper to take for 


deciding upon them, in conformity with the previous 
resolutions of the court 
** That such persons who send in _ shall, on 


} 
receipt of such plans, be entitled to re back 
amount paid for sections and particulars. 

The court, on this question, was th 
sine die. 





ee 





ware oe — 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION begin 
their season with a conversazione this (1 
evening, the 5th inst., at their rooms, Lyon’s 
Inn Hall, Strand 


| be made upon this subject, had drawn up a report, 


| that had appeared of this circumstance were of a 
i the state of this sewer, he suggested that Mr. | : : , } w 
NS. Bs | of general cleansing, the time for that now 


| the ash-pit of a furnace. 
| great, and for some time the experiment went on 


toto, in the presence of Mr. Hatton and two = 
officers, Mr. Grant adding that at this perio d of t 
year the newspapers were glad to get anything t th 


could. Not satisfied, however, from the circum. | 
stantial account which appeared of the transaction 
he made further inquiries, ar id it turned ont that one 
of the officers had gone on Saturday night, on his 
own Tespot lity, and had blown up the sewer. | 
He thought, therefore, that if there was then any 
objection to stop the Trial Works Committee, there 
ould be none now. It appeared that they had 








} made a communication from the ash-pit of the 


steam-engine of Thorne’s brewery with this foal 
sewer. Such a process he considered hazardous. 
f damage occurred, and the factory were blown up, 
who was to pay the expenses of the policies of in- 


fore hoped they would now and at once stop the 
further proc ene Ms gs of the Trial Works Committee. 
Notwithstanding the commission was stated to be 
on its last legs, he hoped they should, at any rate, 
die with something like decency.— Mr. Murray 
justified the Trial Works Committee. 

Mr. Grant, anticipating some observations might 


which he would now read. It stated that the reports 


ry exaggerated and incorrect character. From | 
Gurney’s mode of ven tila on should be tried. Mr. | 
per and other parties were consulted on the 
subject, and a pipe was attached from the sewer to 
The dranght was very 





satisfactorily, but the stone-ware pipe nearest the 
farnace became very hot, and showed symptoms of 


cracking. To ascertain the effect of the air of the | 





| the plague raged, and the canals of filth 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF sewer at the side entrance, a tien was let Seve 
| and the air inflamed, which operation was repeated, 
| after which, when the men were closing the flap, it 
| was suddenly carried with a jerk like the blasting of 


a quarry, the inflamed gas escaping suddenly, and 
slightly injuring one of the men who was standing 
at the entrance. Simultaneously the inflamed gas 
being drawn in to the furnace, the stone-ware pipe, 
which had been getting hotter, suddenly burst, and 
the door of the ash-pit, which had been hanging 
loose, was thrown off. This was the whole extent 
of the explosion. It further stated that no one but 
himself was responsible, as he did not consult either 
of the chief officers, nor did be do it by order of any 
commissioner. He also mentioned various places 
where similar experiments had been tried with suc- 
cess ; and in support of his view, quoted the opinion 
of Mr. Faraday contained in the first report of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, in which he 
stated that ‘‘ I have often thought that the many 
furnace and engine flues that rise up so abundantly 
in London might be made to compensate in part 
for the miasma which their smoke occasions by 
being turned to account in ventilating the sewers 
and burning the putrid vapours generated therein.”’ 
—A long and rather disorderly debate ensued on 
this question, which was terminated by the adop- 
tion of the following resolations :-— 

‘* That the court approves of the course taken by 
Mr. Grant, in reference to the sewer in Friar-street, 
having consulted the best available authorities, and 
that the expenses be paid.’’ — ‘‘ That the Trial 
Works Committee be instructed to report on th 
subject of such ventilation, and that an early day 
after its receipt be appointed for the consideration of 
the said report.’’ 

A long conversation took place on the improper 
use of candles in the sewers,—Mr. Leslie contend- 
ing that the Davy lamp should invariably be used, 
as various accidents had arisen from the neglect; 
which view was supported by Dr. Southwood Smith. 


| —It was ordered that the use of the Davy lamp 


should be strictly insisted upon for the future. 
Some works were then ordered, and the court 
adjourned, 





HAisceilanea. 


CARPENTERS’ Hatt, LOonNDON-wWALL.— 
Alderman Lawrence, one of the new sheriffs, 
being on the Court of the Carpenters’ Com- 


| pany, the sheriffs’ inauguration dinner was 


given in the old hall, which has not been used 
for such a purpose for many years. We have 
before now spoken of this building; it appears 
to have been acquired by the company in the 
“ar 1428, and in the following year a “ Great 
Hall * was built by them. Whether any part 
of the original hall be still standing, cannot be 
ascertained ; but the records of the Carpenters’ 
Company, which (with the exception of a few 
years during a portion of the reign of Henry 
VLII.) present an unbroken series of the ac- 
counts of the company since the year 1438, 
contain no notice of the subsequent erection 
of any hall, though they include constant 
entries of disbursements for extensive repairs 
and additions. ‘The present hall, therefore, it 
not built in the reign of Henry VI. (1429 
must, at least, be as ancient as that of Henry 
VIII. Little of the original work, however, is 
tobe seen. ‘The interesting mural paintings 


’ | here, discovered in i845, will be remembered 


by our readers. 

" Burtat 1x Towss.—The Board of Health 
have, unfortunately, been beaten in their righte- 
ous endeavours to savethe lives of the community 
by the suppression of this nuisance. Under 
the 9th clause of the Nuisances Act they sum- 
moned the proprietors of the Whitfield Chapel 


| graveyard, in ‘Tottenham-court-road, before 
| Mr. Jardine, for resisting their order to dis- 


continue the nuisance ; but the insufficiency of 
the clause induced the judge to dismiss the 
summons, while, 2t the same time, he confessed 
the propriety of the Board’s intention. We 
trust that even in the mean time, however, this 


| will prove no check to the vigorous procedure 


of all in power with those other general mea- 
sures requisite to the health and life of the 
community. Pity it were not the modern 
practice, as it was the more sensible practice of 
the ancients, to burn or embalm all the putri- 
fiable matter of the dead. As for measures 


approaches. ‘The danger of opening cessp ols, 
&c., has crippled all endeavours, hitherto, while 
helow 
the level of the Thames on the south side have 
done their dreadful work without the least 
qualification or mercy. Something now, how- 


ever, must be done. 
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work in pairs), and the man is obliged to put 
up with it, or be at the risk of being discharged ; 
he is also required to get over the same quan- 
ity of work as if another good mechanic was 
with him. 

I now ask, is it possible fur architects and 
builders to have good work executed under 
such a x peat The mechanic has not time to 
do it, and these boys or improvers cannot do it. 
I am not saying that boys must not be taught, 
but let them be apprenticed or brought up to 
the trade in a straightforward manner, when 
we should still be able to have superior opera- 
tives. ‘These, I am sorry to say, are fast di- 


And what benefit does the builder derive from 





su 1 course ? he often pays the sa price in 
the end for having his work done; his mate- 
rial ire wasted, owing to the nexperience of 
the parties mpioyed ; the work cracks, and in 
n s fails before the building is com- 
} 1} } . 
pleted, and he is at the expense of replacing it, 
the materials, generally, getting the blame. 


It is earnestly to be desired that “ ulders will 


eons r the facts, and avan a a system 

a | ! hat said before) is injurious to 

themselves, and highly prejudicial to the in- 
eat f EE iy a 

ter ts oft rKing Classes. 


A PLASTERER. 





NOTES IN sae PROVINCES. 

Tu intrad jural chure chyard of All Saints, 
Stamford, be ing r totally insufficient to bury the 
dea d in any longer, aspace on the north-east 

side has been appropriated for that purpose, and 
the tender of Mr. Robert Woolston, for 50/., to 
do the work in three or fout weeks acc epted. 
he new catacomb will contain 100 to 120 
coffins, and may last, they say, two years. ——At 
Romford, the more sensible proceeding of at 
once opening a piece of ground outside the 
town has been adopted. It is to be enclosed 
and planted, and a chapel erected from plans 
already prepared.——The alterations of 7% 
tingdon County Gaol are progressing towards 
Besides a detached infirmary, 
there is an additional building with kitchens, 


4 





completion. 





bath rooms, | sundry, and other offices, on the | 


basement. The interior is open to the roof, 
with a ventilating shaft, communicating with 


ixty-two cells ranged round the interior, and 


ap] re vaached by a gallery. 


, 
lighted with gas, and have _ water-close 

water, &c. The dinners are served up by rail- 
way from the kitchen, and altogether the 
irrangements, “ but for the solitary confine- 
ment, rath: 


mission of crime than the shunning it. The 





Hot-air pipes also | 
‘ aoa t th 1 } : a | 
ommunicate with all the cells which 2 
s 





septs, chancel, and chancel aisles, or chapels. 
The style is First Pointed. The breadth from 
north to south across the transept is about 70 
feet, and the length from west to east about 
133. of which 38 are given to the chancel. 
I'he tower, which is to be enlarged and com- 
pleted hereafter, stands in the position of a 
south porch, and is to be carried to the height 
of 180 feet. The interior of the church pre- 
sents a dark brown colour of roof and seats, 
with walls relieved by red sandstone in the 
arches and pillars, and black, red, and buff 
tiles in floor. ‘The organ, by Bishop and Sons, 
cost from 490/. to 5001. The aisle, transept, 
chapel windows have ben filled with 


, on which tint and diaper patterns have 
painted and burnt in, rendering them 


permanent. Thesittingsforatleast 1,000 persons 
are to be chiefly in e. A stone-arched gateway, 
in a boundary wall, leads to the church through 
a graveyard enc On the corporation 
gas-works at Manchester, this year, there has 
been an increased profit of at least 4,000/., 
over and above previous splendid returns 
Almost 25,000,000 feet of gas more than in 
1848 have been made since the previous re- 
duction in price. Amongst the disbursements 
during the past year we perceive a sum of 
27,6652. odds put to the eredit of the [mprove- 
ment Committee, over and above 1,625. odds 
to the Chorlton-on-Medlock Committee.—— 
The Springfield-lane bridge improvement at 
Salford will cost 1,500/. Its progress has 
been delayed. 
the bridge here over the Irwell, according to 


i] 
af 





osure,- 





the plans and specifications, has been autho- | 
| course to pursue would be, that the author of each 


rized by the Improvement Committee, the 
council to pay 1, G00L. of the whole, and the 
landowners the balance. ——-A dispute has 
been in progress at Sunderland between the 
engineer and directors of the dock and Mr. 
Craven, the contractor. Barricades were 
erected and alternately occupied by the belli- 


gerent parties, who shot shovelfuls of water | 


at each other, till the police interfered. The 
right of the directors to enter on the pre- 
mises having at length been recognized by 
Mr. Craven, the dispute terminated, and the 


| contractor proceeded with his work.——The 


alteration of the sereen-wall of the Edinburgh 
Register House is to be proceeded with, on a 
plan by Messrs. Burn and Bryce, approved of 
by the trustees of the Register ti yuse. It 
proposes to throw back the wall about 9 feet, 
and the pavement 5} feet. But 15 to 16 feet 


A contract for the erection of | 


that there were, in fact, no less than one hundred 
and forty-eight schemes for the consideration of the 
court. Mr. Woolrych then read the names of the 
competitors whose projects had been sent in since 
the 20th of August last. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence objected to the names 
being read, as such a course might influence the 
selection of a particular plan. It was a well-known 
fact that the work of any individual whose name 
was familiar was received with favour. 

Mr. Chadwick believed that the mention of names 
had in some measure been brought about by the 
resolution of the court. 

The Rev. Mr. Cowie said, before any further 
steps were taken on the question, he must, on his own 
part, protest against the course they were pursuing 
altogether. He might be alone in his views, as he 
had spoken to no commissioner upon the subject, 
but he felt it to be his duty to embody his opinions 
in a protest, which he would read. Mr. Cowie 
then read the protest, which set forth that before 
receiving any plans for the proposed object, the 
court sh suld have laid down certain rules for the 
guidance of the competing engineers, embracing the 
main features, and also with reference to the dis- 
posal of the sewage manure. Another essential 
point to be determined was the water supply, without 
which subject being settled no practical benefit 
could be derived. In conclusion, it stated that what 
had been done was a most ill-judged proceeding, 
urged on prematurely by the chief surveyor and a 
portion of the public press.) Mr. C. then spoke at 
great length in support of his views in general con- 
demnation of proceeding at all. 

Mr. Chadwick said, as they had only within a 
few days received the plans, he thought a short time 
should be given for their consideration and classifi- 
cation, either as a part or as the whole of a plan 
when brought together. He thought the best 





new plan should send a concise statement of his 
plan, whether in principle or detail, which should 
be printed for the consideratiun of the commis- 
sioners as soon as possible, and that a special court 
should be called to receive the same, He regretted 
that the proceedings of the Works Committee, the 
Sewage Manure Committee, and the Trial Works 
Committee, with their approximate works under 


| consideration, had not been made known, astherebya 


| efficiently directed. 


of additional carriage-way are demanded at the | 


head of Leith-street, “re 


a corner house juts | 


| on the street, opposite the Register House, and | 


r hold out a premium for the com- | 


whole has been executed by Mr. Parker, of | 


Thr none from a plan provided by Mr. 


mith, and at acost of 6,000/. to 7,0001.—— 


r he newly-erected church of St. Peter, at 
\ d on Frid 
week. The proportions are as follows: 
52 feet by 19 feet; side aisles, 


> feet | 


Cookley, Worcester, was consecratt 


+} f * 
L, ngton or Nave, 
7 
. Of 7 


ach 9 feet wae chaneel, 15 y 13 feet; 
interior of tower, open to the church, 10 feet 
hy 12 feet; exterior a of towe oe to the top 
of the nate m nts, 57 . The builder was Mr. 


E.Sm ind t} > aur hitect was the builder.—— 
Ihe C ommitt f Privy Council on Edueation 
have awarded a grant of 2,200/. towards the 
construction of the proposed Training School 
at sale, for the diocese of Worcester. ‘The 
n of the work is postpo ned till the 
ff next year. A deficiency in the funds 
y 3,000/, still exists.- A new church 
is to be erected at North Malvern. At Net- 
n, Wilts, last week, the foundat 
of a new school-room and house of residence 
for the teachers was laid. The ground was 
given by Mr. G. P. Serepe.———Frankleigh 
House, near Bradford, Wiltshire, in course of 
reconstruction in the Elizabethan style, is now 
nearly completed. The architect is Mr. Henry 
Clutton; and the builders are Messrs. D. aa 


i“ 








1on-stone 


C. Jones, of Bra pre —On Thursday wee 
at Leamington, the irst stone was laid of a 
Poor Ma s Church,”’ in High-street, in 
con h the national schools at present 
i ( {. t —S§ As piu 4 lr i A 
en i 1 by peep es, the, cena 
with two painted windows, in memory of Mrs. 
Short. —— Mark’s Church, Pensn tt, was 
consecrated on Tuesday week. Itis cruciform 
with nay sad aisles, nort th and south tran- 


really constitutes the obstacle in the way. The 
alteration is to cost 1627. —St. 
new parish school at Glasgow has been opened. 
Mr. Kirkland was the architect. The b iil ling 
fronts the green, and consists of two scl 





rooms tor 400 scholars 1n all. 





rH DRAINAGE OF LONDON, 


i 
i 


We have already expressed our 0; 


| th at body, nor would th 


great deal of Jabour might have been saved or more 
He agreed with Mr. Cowie 
that they had been unduly hurried into the matter, 
as it was his opinion that no plan could be adopted 
until the completion of the survey. They were now 
on the eve of completing the surface and subter- 
ranean survey, with a variety of important trial 
works, which would be found highly essential and 
govern the preparation of plans. He, therefore, 
thought the statements should be printed, and that 
they should adjourn the whole question. 

Mr. R. L. Jones protested against the court 
coming then to any decision on the subject. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence was opposed to leaving 
the question to the members of the court, and, 


Andrews | of those representing the City of London, he 
idrew’s > 


could — that no plan would give satisfaction to 

re be any security for per- 

sons submitting the designs, unless they were re- 

ferred to the first engineers of the day, to gentlemen 

who were conversant with the subject, and compe- 
yf 


| tent to judge of the respective merits, and not sub- 


nnioNn as | 


to the error of the course adopted by the come | 
| missioners by the attempt to obtain plans for 


the drainage of London. A satisfactory result 
is im} 08st bh : the time of the « mp titors has 
been thrown away. We have onl ly i 


our present number for a report of the 
of commissioners to receive the plan 
} 


“= 1 ; ‘ 
net defer ¢ PANG) y ne oh 
must deier the consideration of seve 


on the subject till next week. 





Commis- 
sioners of Sewers was held on Wednesday last, at 
ms spate to adjourn- | 
ment, for the purpose of receiving the plans pro- | 
icient drainage of the | 
metropolis. Present-—-Sir John Burgoyne (in the | 


A special court of the Metropolitar 
the Court-house, Greek-stre 
1 fi ] ; 
posed for a permanent and eff 


t 


chair), Mr 


i 


itted to these who had come to foregone conclu- 








4? 
ti 


ir H. de la Beche believed that the court could 
not do better than adopt the course proposed by 
Mr. Chadwick, and that by so doing they would do 
their best to place the question in such a light that 
the public should ovuacualle be satisfied with the 
decision that they might come to. Whether it were 
prudent to print the names of the candidates he 
vould offer no opinion—perhaps it might have 
admitted of a question —but as the statements 





| of the plans formerly received had been printed, he 


Alderman Lawrence, Capt. Veitch, | 


Capt. Dawson, the Rev. E. Murray, Rev. M. | 


Cowie, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Bain, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, Sir H. de la Beche, Mr. Lawes, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, Mr. Hawes, the Rev. W. Stone, Mr. 
Norris, &c. 

Mr. Woolrych, the clerk, read the resolutions 





| the principle of 


it it would be only fair that those who had sub- 
sequ ntly sent in s hould be placed on a precisely 
similar footing. y 

The Rev. E. Murray agreed in the view taken by 
Mr. Sabai. although at first sight it might 
ippear as a postponement of the question. Still he 
thought they might enter upon the first stage of a 
subject that must be carried on with the most deli- 
berate consideration. Mr. Chadwick had spoken 
of the necessity of a classification, and in looking 
over them he believed those classes might be re duced 
to avery small number deve ‘loping z general plans, 
For the larger class, he found nineteen advoeating 
two tunnels. The second class 
comprised twenty-one plans of a miscellaneous cha- 





| Tacter, different in their principles and mode of 
passed at the former court on this subject, and | 


stated that, of the sixty-two plans sent in up to that 

time, fifty-one descriptive statements had been re- | 
ived, in ropliance with a resolution passed to 

that effect ifty-four new plans had been sept in, } 


thereby increasing the number of plans to one ht un - 
dred and sixteen. In here lition to these, those who 
had originally sent in their plans had sul ees 


sent in thirty-two pos: mentary statements ; 


| 
» 1 ot 


action, amongst which would be found that of Mr. 
Austin, their consulting engineer. Three others in- 
volved the question of filtration,—a question that had 
never received the consideration that was neces- 
sary; while another was contingent on a certain 
sup ply of water, so large that it might almost be 
considered unlimited, and to an extent never 
hitherto considered necessary. There were fifty 

her plans, unaccompanied by any statement, but 
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something like a general agreement appeared upon 
the question of a double tunnel, while the chief 


surveyor and four others took up the same idea of a 


single tunnel. Therefore, he thought that not more 
than four or five classes need be formed, to which 
they should refer the leading principles to be kept in 
view. He denied that any foregone conclusion had 
been come to upon this subject, as he believed that 
one of the most eminent engineers in the country 
would not adopt the plan of either the consulting 
surveyor or of the chief engineer. As to the delay 
that they appeared to have fallen into, in fifty-six 
statements sent in, and particularly those advocating 
two tunnels, they appeared to have wholly neglected 
one of the greatest difficulties, and that was, let the 


THE BUILDER. 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OP 
SEWERS. 

A crenxerat Court was held on Thursday, at the 
Court-house, Greek-street; Sir John Burgoyne. 
R.E., in the chair. 

A letter was received from Mr. Bell, chemist, 
complaining of the state of the drainage of Great 
Portland-street, one death having recently occurred 
there from cholera, and at the present time the smells 
were so Offensive, that the worst results were anti- 
cipated, unless a remedy was immediately applied 
by trapping the gullies, such work to be done at 
the expense of the commission. The application, 


| on the recommendation of the Works’ Committee, 


tunnel be where it might, with an intermittent sup- | 


ply of water, what would be the proportion of the 
deposit; for if they constructed tunnels, there could 
be no doubt that in the ‘lapse of years they would 
be filled up. In the scheme of one tunnel the same 
difficulty would exist, though in a greater propor- 
tion. Such being the state of the matter, where 
they had so much to learn, he thought they might 
be pardoned if they asked for more time, as there 
were Other considerations than the mere relief of 
London by a certain canal. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence thought no classification 
should be made by the Court, but that they should 
leave that question unincumbered to persons who 
were practically acquainted with the subject, who 


? 


would themselves classify them if such a course was 





considered necessary. He trusted that all parties 
would receive fair play, especially as he found great 
disunion in the board, and their decisions were 


: . . - . . | 
| the inspection of a portion of my estate by Mr. | 


was agreed to. 

Sewage Manure for Hyde-park. Tt was agreed 
that permission be given to Mr. Mann, superintend- 
ent of Hyde-park, to sink, at his own expense, a 
well to receive a portion of the sewage from the 
sewer running through Hyde-park, for the purpose 
of pumping and using it for manuring the park. 

Use of Sewage Manure in Agriculture.—The 
following letter was read by Mr. Woolrych, the 
clerk :— 

‘* Weald Hall, Brentwood, Sept. 29, 1849. 

‘* Gentlemen,— In consequence of the invitation 
of landholders within 50 miles of London, in refer- 
ence to the application of sewage manure, I obtained 


Donaldson. Never having received any information 


| of the result of that inspection from your board, I 


guided by the influence of majority against minority, | 


Let the plans be good, bad, or indifferent, he was 
for referring them to gentlemen of known skill and 
experience. 

The Chairman said their position reminded him 
of the story of the man that prayed to Jupiter for 
wealth, his request was granted, and he was over- 
whelmed in the shower of it. They were not exactly 
overwhelmed, but they would have some difficulty 
in extricating themselves from the mass, and select- 
ing such portions as they might deem valuable. He 
thought the most judicious course would be the one 
that had been suggested. 

After a few words from Mr. Norris, 

Mr. Chadwick said his opinions on this subject 
had been fally set forth in official documents, to 
which he had set his name. Long since he had 
pressed two plans on the consideration of the court, 
to bring these principles in issue; and so far from 
dictating, or taking any undue position, his object 
had been to place facts before the commissioners, 
without any pre-conceived opinions on his part. 
He had wished them to delay their decisions until 


conceived it had been given up. As, however, I 
perceive from a report in the Times of Friday last 


that I am in error, I lose no time in declining fur- | 


ther treaty for it. The late ravages of cholera in the 
lowlands and banks of rivers have led me more to 
appreciate the healthiness of these hills, where hap- 
pily no cases of that pestilence have yet shown 
themselves. I fear the importation of such whole- 


| sale floods of London sewage, charged with noxious 
| gases, especially if deposited in an open reservoir 


sufficiently extensive to admit of a supply to reach 
Crouch river, and which, according to Mr. Baker’s 
calculations per acre, must be enormous, would be 


| beyond the power of every deodorizing fluid yet 


| discovered. Of the value of sewage manure to | 
| meadow land there can be no doubt, but the opinion | 


| of so experienced an agriculturist as Mr. Robert 


their trial-works were in a fit stage for them to | 


decide ; and he was strongly of opinion that they 
should decide no general plans until the two sur- 
veys were completed. If he had any pre-conceived 
opinions, they were directed—first, to the purifi- 
cation of the house, which formed at least two-thirds 
of their work ; the next, to purifying the street ; 
and lastly, the river. Great misrepresentations had 
been made out of doors as to the state of feeling in 
the court, and what had been done. He admitted 


that there had been great d ‘lays, but at the same | 


time he felt assured that a most important progress 
had been made over those acts of any previous com- 
mission. : 

Mr. R. L. Jones said, certainly the greatest divi- 
tions existed in the court,—for what was agreed to 
by one court was rescinded by another; they had 
no principle laid down as to house drainage, or the 
difference that should be made between a large 
house and a small one; in fact, nothing was done 
but on the bit-by-bit system. These evils had 
been bronght upon them, he believed, by splitting 
up the court into sections by the formation of com- 
mittees. 

Several commissioners addressed the court, and 
the following resolutions were put and agreed to 
unanimously :— 

** That the author of each plan received since the 
20th August be required to send in, by the 17th of 
October, a concise statement of what he considers 
the main features, whether in principle or detail. 

"hat the statements so sent in be printed for 
the consideration of the commissioners as early as 
practicable. f 

‘* That within fourteen days after the completion 
of the printing and circulation of the concise state- 
ments, a special court be summoned to consider of 
the proceedings which it may be proper to take for 
deciding upon them, in conformity with the previous 
resolutions of the court. 

‘* That such persons who send in plans shall, on 
receipt of such plans, be entitled to receive back 
amount paid for sections and particulars.’’ 

The court, on this question, was then adjourned 
sine die. 
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EMER oe 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION begin 
their season with a conrersazione this (Friday 
evening, the 5th inst., at their rooms, Lyon’s 


? 


Inn Hall, Strand. 


Baker leads me to question its applicability to the | 


wet arable lands of Essex in the direction proposed. 
—I am, gentlemen, yours, obediently, 
W. Tower. 
E. R. Woolrych, Esq.”’ 


The letter was laid upon the table, but no conver- 
sation took place upon the subject. 

The Explosion of the Sewer in Friar-street.—A 
letter was received from Messrs. Catlin and Co., 
soap-makers, on the subject of the recent explosion 
of a sewer in Friar-street.—Mr. Leslie said he had 
intended to move the abolition of the Trial Works 


Committee, but was induced, at the request of Lord | 


Carlisle, to postpone that motion until the Com- 
mittee had made their report. That report had not 
appeared, but they had one notwithstanding on 
Saturday last, in the shape of an explosion in the 
sewer in Friar-street. On hearing of it, he (Mr. 
Leslie) sent for Mr. Medworth, to ascertain if he 


knew anything of the works done there, but he | 


denied that there was any truth in it; and Mr. 


| Grant, the district surveyor, denied the story in 


| foto, in the presence of Mr. Hatton and two other | 
officers, Mr. Grant adding that at this period of the | 


year the newspapers were glad to get anything they 
could. Not satisfied, however, from the circum- 
stantial account which appeared of the transaction, 
he made further inquiries, and it turned out that one 


| of the officers had gone on Saturday night, on his 
| own responsibility, and had blown up the sewer. | 


He thought, therefore, that if there was then any 


| objection to stop the Trial Works Committee, there 


could be none now. It appeared that they had 
made a communication from the ash-pit of the 
steam-engine of Thorne’s brewery with this foul 
sewer. Such a process he considered hazardous. 
If damage occurred, and the factory were blown up, 
who was to pay the expenses of the policies of in- 
surance—certainly not the fire offices. He there- 
fore hoped they would now and at once stop the 
further proceedings of the Trial Works Committee. 
Notwithstanding the commission was stated to be 
on its last legs, he hoped they should, at any rate, 
die with something like decency. Mr. Murray 
justified the Trial Works Committee. 

Mr. Grant, anticipating some observations might 
be made upon this subject, had drawn up a report, 
which he would now read. It stated that the reports 
that had appeared of this circumstance were of a 
very exaggerated and incorrect character. From 
he state of this sewer, be suggested that Mr. 
Gurney’s mode of ventilation should be tried. Mr. 
Cooper and other parties were consulted on the 
subject, and a pipe was attached from the sewer to 
the ash-pit of a furnace. The draught was very 
great, and for some time the experiment went on 
satisfactorily, but the stone-ware pipe nearest the 
furnace became very hot, and showed symptoms of 
cracking. To ascertain the effect of the air of the 


| sewer at the side entrance, a lantern was let down 


| and the air inflamed, which operation was repeated, 


| after which, when the men were closing the flap, it 
| was suddenly carried with a jerk like the blasting of 
a quarry, the inflamed gas escaping suddenly, and 
slightly injuring one of the men who was standing 
at the entrance. Simultaneously the inflamed gas 
being drawn in to the furnace, the stone-ware pipe, 
which had been getting hotter, suddenly burst, and 
the door of the ash-pit, which had been hanging 
loose, was thrown off. This was the whole extent 
of the explosion. It further stated that no one but 
himself was responsible, as he did not consult either 
of the chief officers, nor did he do it by order of any 
commissioner. He also mentioned various places 
where similar experiments had been tried with suc- 
cess ; and in support of his view, quoted the opinion 
of Mr. Faraday contained in the first report of the 
| Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, in which he 
stated that “‘ I have often thought that the many 
furnace and engine flues that rise up so abundantly 
in London might be made to compensate in part 
for the miasma which their smoke occasions by 
being turned to account in ventilating the sewers 
| and burning the putrid vapours generated therein.”’ 
| —-A long and rather disorderly debate ensued on 
| this question, which was terminated by the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions :— 

‘¢ That the court approves of the course taken by 
Mr. Grant, in reference to the sewer in F t 
having consulted the best available authorities, and 
| that the expenses be paid.’? — ‘‘ That the Trial 
| Works Committee be instructed to report on the 
subject of such ventilation, and that an early da 
| after its receipt be appointed for the consideration « 
| the said report.’ 

A long conversation took place on the improper 
| use of candles in the sewers,—Mr. Leslie contend- 
| ing that the Davy lamp should invariably be used, 
in various accidents had arisen from the neglect; 
| which view was supported by Dr. Southwood Smith. 
| —It was ordered that the use of the Davy lamp 
should be strictly insisted upon for the future. 

} 
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Some works were then ordered, and the court 
adjourned. 





PAiscellanea. 
CaRPENTERS’ Haun, LoNDOoN-waALL.— 
| Alderman Lawrence, one of the new sheriffs, 
| being on the Court of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, the sheriffs’ inauguration dinner was 
given in the old hall, which has not been used 
| for such a purpose for many years. We have 
before now spoken of this building; it appears 
| to have been acquired by the company in the 
year 1428, and in the following year a “‘ Great 
| Hall” was built by them. Whether any part 
| of the original hall be still standing, cannot be 
ascertained ; but the records of the Carpenters’ 
Company, which (with the exception of a few 
years during a portion of the reign of Henry 
ViIf.) present an unbroken series of the ac- 
counts of the company since the year 1438, 
contain no notice of the subsequent erection 
of any hall, though they include constant 
| entries of disbursements for extensive repairs 
and additions. ‘The present hall, therefore, ii 
not built in the reign of Henry VI. (1429), 
must, at least, be as ancient as that of Henry 
| VIII. Little of the original work, however, is 
| tobe seen. he interesting mural paintings 
| here, discovered in 1845, will be remembered 
by our readers. 
Buriat 1x TowNs.—The Board of Health 
| have, unfortunately, been beaten in their righte- 
ous endeavourstosavethe lives of thecommunity 
| by the suppression of this nuisance. Under 
| the 9th clause of the Nuisances Act they sum- 
moried the proprietors of the Whitfield Chapel 
| graveyard, in ‘Tottenham-court-road, before 
| Mr. Jardine, for resisting their order to dis- 
| continue the nuisance ; but the insufficiency of 
| the clause induced the judge to dismiss the 


} 


| 





summons, while, at the same time, he confessed 
| the propriety of the Board’s intention. We 
| trust that even in the mean time, however, this 
| will prove no check to the vigorous procedure 
| of all in power with those other general mea- 
sures requisite to the health and life of the 
community. Pity it were not the modern 
| practice, as it was the more sensible practice of 
| the ancients, to burn or embalm all the putri- 
| fiable matter of the dead. As for measures 
| of general cleansing, the time for that now 
| approaches, ‘The danger of opening cesspools, 
| &c., has crippled all endeavours, hitherto, while 
the plague raged, and the canals of filth below 
| the level of the Thames on the south side have 
| done their dreadful work without the least 
| qualification or mercy. Something now, how- 
ever, must be done. 
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Batus anp WasHnouses IN St. Luke’s, 
O._p-street.—At the monthly meeting of 


THE BUILDER. 


Netson Cotumy, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. | 
—With regard to the Nelson column, there is 


the Board of Guardians, held on Wednesday | reason for apprehending that, however satis- | 


evening last, Mr. Churchwarden King in | factory they may be in themselves as works of 


the chair; on a motion by Mr. Atkins, | 
for a committee to be appointed to carry | 
into effect the laudable object of establish- 
ing baths and washhouses in the parish 
of St. Luke’s, Mr. Shillibeer observed, 
in supporting the motion, that he did so 
with more than ordinary pleasure, because 
he felt that the densely populated district of 
St. Luke’s parish required such an establish- 
ment, to afford the poorer portion of his fellow 
parishioners those advantages of personal com- 
fort and cleanliness which in other parishes 
had been found of such vast benefit to the 
working classes. He hoped no further time 
would be lost in putting in force the Act | 
authorizing the creation of such an establish- 
ment, and felt sure that although, at first, it 
might increase the parish rates, yet it would 
soon become a self-supporting institution, and | 
ultimately a source of profit to the parish, and 
meet with the cordial approval of every rate- | 
payer, Other guardians having expressed their | 
entire concurrence in the object of the motion, 
a committee was appointed to consider of, and | 
report to the board, the best means of estab- | 
lishing baths and washhouses in the parish. 

Tut MecHANICAL S&cTION OF THE 
Bairisn Association is very fully reported 
in The Ciril Eagineers’ Journal for the current 
month; and diagrams are given to illustrate 
Robert's moulding machine ; Appold’s centri- | 
figal pump (an ancient machine revived) ; 
Hleaton’s means for preventing the oscillation | 
of locomotives; Bruanton’s coal mine venti- | 
lator; Hosmer’s self-acting cistern; and Ro- | 
bert’s patent tide winding apparatus. | 

Tire Art-JourNAL of the current month 
contains what must be considered a very re- | 
markable notice of the Birmingham Exhibition 
of Industrial Art, presenting no less than onze | 
hundred and fifty admirably-drawn and 
engraved illustrations of articles exhibited. 
When it is known that the whole has been 
produced in somewhat less than a month,— 
collected, drawn, engraved, and printed,—the 
feat appears marvellous. The editor, with 
justice, puts in his claim to early advocacy of 
the advantages of a national exposition of | 
works of industry and art. 

Frocesrer Cuurcu Restoration.—An 
architect, dating his letter from Bristol, says,— 
Passing the railway station the other day, I 


observed that the wooden spire had been taken 
down, and I must say that 1 was exceedingly | 


disappointed to learn, from the architect’s 
account in alate number of THe BuriLpEr, 
that it was to be replaced by a stone one of 
more taper proportions. 'This wooden spire was 
a perfect curiosity in the neighbourhood. 
Except at Almondsbury, I believe there is not 
another in the county. It presented a con- 
siderable similarity to those simple wooden 
erections in the county of Surrey, and harmo- 
nized admirably with the genius loci, and at the 
same time contrasted very well with the 
neighbouring well-known and_ excessively 
taper spire of Slymbridge. Defend us from 
such restorations as these ! 

ParocuiaL Buryinc Grounps—JoIntT 
orn Separate. — Your correspondent, the 
** Colonel,” who has with so much ability and 
public spirit given his opinions and calcu- 
lations to the public, but who states that “ no 
ideas ” had been previously offered, is, I am 





| 


art, the bronze bas-reliefs with which the | 
pane!s on the pedestal are to be filled in willina 
short time after being put up be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable—and thus blankness will be ex- 
changed only for blackness. The latter, how- 
ever, will be in keeping with the capital of the 
column; which, as might have been foreseen 
from the first, shows only as a dark mass 


whose details are entirely lost. We doubt if | 
bronze be fit for other than small ornamental | 


articles which are intended for close inspection, 


or large single figures and statues, which, | 
however viewed, show their outlines distinctly. | 


We question if it should be applied to rilievos 


on a large scale, unless some method could be | 
found of keeping the surface of a uniformly | 
| clear and clean hue, so as to exhibit light and 


shade both forcibly and distinctly. As to the 


“monument ” itself, since a column it was to | 
| be, itis to be regretted that Mr. Railton did 


not venture to deviate from precedent and 
routine by greatly expanding the base, by 


| means of a boldly sweeping apophyge, similar 


to that given to the columns within the temple 
at Basse. Had this been done, the pedestal 


' would have been increased in proportion,—and 
' the column would have stood far more firmly 


and majestically than it does now. Such, 
however, is the respect paid to precedent, that 
art is ruined by the very course intended to 
preserve it.—Atheaeum.—[One of the bas- 


| reliefs has been hoisted into its place, on the 


south side of the pedestal ; but, at this present, 
its merits cannot be canvassed, because its 
face is. | 

THe Norwicua anno West Surrouk 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL Soctevies met on ‘Thurs- 
day in last week at Thetford, and the proceed- 
ings were opened in the town hall by the 
mayor. <A visit was paid to the ancient British 
mound and camp, where the Rev. Mr. Bulmer 


| addressed the meeting upon its history, A 


visit to “ The Place,” or nunnery, was the 
next point, containing many architectural 
beauties, but which are now converted to 
ignoble purposes, and Mr. ‘Timms, the secre- 
tary to the West Suffolk Society, read a paper 
upon its antiquity. Taking in their way the 
old Grammar School, on the site of which are 
many antiquarian beauties, the company ar- 
rived at the abbey, to the pretty grounds of 
which, by the liberal dispersion of tickets, were 
admitted many besides its members. Excava- 
tions to a considerable extent had been carried 
on for the purposes of this meeting; the ori- 
ginal floor, with its encaustic tiles, was laid 
open, and the base and shaft of the columns of 
the noble church, built in 1170, gave an idea 
of its magnificence and extent. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE Poor.—It has been 
suggested that parochial bodies should be 
empowered to erect dwellings for the working 
classes in localities where such are required, 
and as they have the power to erect baths and 
washhouses I do not see why they should not 
have this power also conferred on them by 
Act of Parliament. It is the only remedy that 
I can see for the present state of things.— 
A LonDONER, 

EXPLosiIoNn OF A SEWER IN SOUTHWARK. 
—On Saturday evening last, an explosion of 
sewer-damp happened in Friar-street, in the 
Borough. The cast-iron plates, covering the 


| man-holes in the flag pavement in Friar-street, 


sure, not aware of the plan and calculation for | 
joint parochial cemeteries which your humble | 
correspondent gave in your excellent pages, | 
| officer of the commissioners is given in 


vol. iv., pp. 261 and 310; which also I am 


emboldened to say has been adopted, not only | 


in one or two country districts, but in the | 


recent “ Report on the Subdivision of Pa- 


rishes,”’ &c. I will not presume to say—cer- | 


tainly with the immediate recollection of the 
distinguished authors, two of whom, to my 
own knowledge, had seen the pamphlet in 
which it was afterwards incorporated,—but 
practically, because the suggestions had ori- 
ginated no where else; which I am sure they 
will accept as an Euclidic argument of author- 
ship. Although the above suggestions applied 
principally to joint grounds, which should have 
a common chapel in the centre, with a proposed 
radiating divergence of lines, the calculation 
was nearly as well suited for individual grounds, 
J.D, Parry, 


are said to have been blown into the air, and 
flames came through the gully-gratings into 
the streets. A statement on the subject by an 


previous column: but it should be further 
investigated. At the present moment, when the 
best mode of ventilating sewers is occupying 
attention, it is of consequence that the cause of 
the accident, and the circumstances attending 
it, should be thoroughly understood. 

Water ror THE Tower or Lonpon,— 


The pernicious properties of the water hereto- | 
| fore supplied to the soldiers have induced the 


forwarding of arrangements whereby a limited 
supply of pure spring water has been intro- 


| duced for the present. It is to be used for 


drinking and cooking alone, as it does not 


}exceed 2,000 gallons a-day. It is said the 


| 


Duke of Wellington has induced the Woods 
and Forests to agree to bore an Artesian well 
in the Tower for supply of the garrison. 


Raitway Jorrincs.—It is understood that 
the Government are to lend money, on sufficient 
securities, to railway companies, at 4 per cent., 
the Government being able to raise it at 3, so 
as to place at the disposal of Ministers a profit 
of 1 per cent. in reduction of taxation.—— 
During last half-year 96 persons have bee 
killed, and 75 injured by railway in Great 
Britain and Ireland.——The dangerous curves 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line at 
Charlestown have recently been reduced from 
a radius of 660 to one of 2,000 feet——The 
result of the Crown investigation into the fall 
of the bridge at Roxburgh, on the North 
British line, is the indictment of the contractor 
and resident engineer for trial at next assizes. 
The works on the tunnel of the Great 
Southern and Western Irish line have been 
suspended, and a large body of labourers dis- 
employed. ‘The reason assigned is, that the 
Directors are desirous of ascertaining what the 
amount of traffic will be when the line has been 
opened from Cork to Biackpool on the 14th inst. 

EnGutsu Sap Buttpers.—A correspon- 
dent writes :—Latterly work has been very dull 
with steam ship-builders ; and knowing that 
the following order is now in the market to be 
given away, I send you a note of it. Six 
first-class steam-vessels and four small ditto 
have been ordered by the Messrs. Eider and 
Co., the French shipping agents, for the 
Mediterranean and French trade. The engi- 
neer appointed by them intends dividing the 
contracts between Glasgow, London, and 
Newcastle, thus showing that England still 
maintains the superiority of its character for 
ships and marine engines; although, in a 
French paper (National) a long article was 
recently given, setting forth the superiority of 
French work and Frenchmen in these depart- 
ments of trade. ‘The contracts can be com- 
pleted in this country for an average of 4,000/. 
sterling each vessel less than in France; 
proving, that in price a great advantage is had 
in this country, where skill and the division of 
labour reduce the expense, although wages are 
higher than in other countries.—J. S. 


+ 





New Reouiations at SAuisnury Ca- 
THEDRAL.—The nave and transepts of the 
cathedral are to be thrown open to the public 
daily, between the hours of the morning and 
afternoon services. ‘The choir and other parts 


| of the interior can only be inspected by apply- 


ing to the verger, as before. The spire has 
been nearly completed by the workmen en- 
gaged in pointing and restoring it. 

Prorits oF Roya. Forests.—<According 
to the daily papers, the total income of the 
year from all the royal forests and woodlands 
belonging to the crown was 29,860/.; the total 
expenditure 34,682/.! Public deficiency, 4,822/, 

‘THE SEWERAGE AND Reruse or Liver- 
PooL.—It is the intention of the Health Com- 
mittee to purchase or rent several thousand 
acres of waste land near the shore, in the vici- 
nity of Ince or Formby. and apply to these the 
manure conveyed thither from Liverpool in 
boats. The farm operations are to be carried 
on by able-bodied paupers from the parish, and 
it is supposed that the profits will not only pay 

| for the cost and the value of the manure, but 
leave a surplus in favour of the corporation.— 
Liverpool Courier. 

Hererorp.—The chapter-house of the 
cathedral is to be restored, in order to render 
the library accessible to the clergy. In 1615, 
the lead was taken off its conical roof to repair 
the breaches in the castle. 

New Roman Catruouic Cuvurcu at 
KentisH Town.—The first stone of the 
Church of St. Alexis, Fitzroy-place, Kentish 
Town, was laid on the Ist inst., by Prince 
John of Spain. Mr. Wardell is the architect, 

| Mr. T. Jackson the builder. The church is to 
be cruciform, according to our informant, 105 
feet long and 55 feet wide, will have a central 
| tower and spire 200 feet high, and will accom- 
| modate 1,000 worshippers. 
Tue “Coxtiectanga Antiava.”’*—The 
| first part of Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Etchings and 
| Notices of Ancient Remains,” illustrative of 
| the customs and history of past ages, contains 
'a full and interesting account of the Roman 
villa at Hartlip, in Kent, with numerous en- 
gravings. The walls of the rooms and passages 
| here had been well stuccoed and painted, in 
| Some cases red, in others white. 


* Published by J, R, Smith, Old Compton-street, London. 
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ProsecTep W ical Mdaiaittiasasiate have 
been issued for tenders, by a date not speci- 
fied, for restorations in clerestory of chancel | 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol ; by 24th | 
November, for the restoration of St. Peter’s 
Church, Northampton; by 15th inst., for the 
rebuilding of Merrington Church ; by 6th, for 


} 
alterations in Presteign Church ; by 9th, for . 
] 


the construction of sewers and drains at 
Southampton ; by a date not specified, for the | 
fittings-up of the Corporation Baths at Bris- | 
tol; and by Sth, for constructing sewer with 

branches, and for tubular house-drainage, &c., | 
at Southwark. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Drying-Closets for Oats.”°—A correspondent says,— | 
‘© Reading an article in Tas Burtiper on ‘ Drying-Closets,’ 
and being about to build a mill for grinding oats, it struck 
me that some such arrangement would answer much better | 
than the common kilns for drying oats before grinding, 
as, in the common kiln, perhaps nine- tenths of the heat is | 
lost. Probably some of your correspondents would give an | 

1ion on this matter.’’ 

‘ Constant Subscriber,’? Chatham.—A Fellow of the In- 
itute m ust be an architect who has been engaged as princi- 
| for at least seven successive years in the practice of civil | 
‘hitecture. To become an Associate, it is nec essary to have 
ittained the age of 21, and to be engaged in the study of civil | 

chitecture or in practice less than seven years. There is 
nothing to prevent any man dubbing himself architect, and 
starting a brass-plate to that effect. 


W. R.—The variation is itself inconstant. Its amount | 
in winter is searcely half that in summer, and there is even 
a considerable daily variation, morning, noon, and night. | 
Attention to this is scarcely necessary in fixing a vane. 

Received —** E. E. C.’’ (stained-glass borders may he | 
used in a conservatory without fear of injuring the plants,— | 
we should employ blue, yellow, or grecn, rather than a), j 


Pp. ** Mr...” “W.8.,” “E. H. M.,”? “J. W. “4 
** J. L.”? (wire-work for plastering is, we believe, coiented | 
by a firm in Birmingham), ‘** Ww. * Mahd,” ** H. | 


A. J.’’ (we are unable to assist him), 


‘A Subscriber ”’ inens | 
week), ** Money for Public Works,” ‘‘ D. B.,”’ * Dr. ¢ 
shall see a proof), “* W. S.’’? (Sunderland), ‘* F. L. toe ly 


to the secretary of any such societies for the regulations), 


nks: we have sufficient details in hand at this | 
Ca. ¥.,”" GG. Ba” "RR. Pa” “A Tae 
we cannot supply prices), ‘‘ G. N.R.,”’ “J. B. 





D.,”’ (shall be looked to), “ Z.,’? (shall be brought in: 





Bell i: ** Con Gregan, the Irish Gil Blas ;’ 


Thos. Tate; London, Long zyman and Co. 





‘w of the building named is in hand), “ The Eccle- 
tastical and Architectural Topography of England, ’’, 


Buckinghamshire: Oxford and London, J. H. Parker: 


ag Monuments ia England and Wales,’’ by the | 
tev. Charles Boutel (Parts I. and II.); London, George 
> Orr and Co., 
y, equi ul to any of Mr. Lever’s): 
lid’s Elements of Geometry,’’ by 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- | 
vents should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,’”’ and not to 

tor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
Eptror, and nof to the Publisher. 





‘ Books and Addresses.’—We have not time to point | 





| IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 


out books or find addresses. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
I vy from El » Five. and every 





ATULLDAY, from Seven till Halfpast Te 

POLYTEC HNIC INS’ 
j of Rom Lecture 

vchine Lectures cages. 
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Sperry NDRY, ENGINE | 


i ‘ 1G Any xtent 
Sept. 1, 1849. THOMAS ED WARDS, Proprictor. 


KR MANUFACTORY, Newp« rt, Monmouth 
+ given for Gas and Water-works, Railwa 
CONTRACTS, to 








, RON FOU NDRY, 80 pane street (late of | 
a; St. Luke’s 7 J. JONES having made great addi 

tion tot is SPUR K of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, thes | 
he can now supply tl em with Plain and Ornamental Lron ( olumns 

Girders, Kailines, Gates, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards. | 
Vera Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb | 
Enc ellis Paneling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- | 





L 





.. Pars, Bé ut oe Cl “gy Work, Area Gratings, Fly and | 
¢ ) Pls i 
BAKER'S ‘ov EB N WORK. ‘Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain | 
Vater P nd Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, | 


alwa sin stock. 





TO ARC HITEC rs AND BU ILDERS. 


HU BB’S W ROUG ‘HT. IRON and FIRE- | 
OOF DOORS and tAMES, for strong Rooms, A 
of th ., bn Rte made in eet manner, and 
t with CHUBB'S PATENT DE- 
from two to twer volts, constantly 
ss. FIRE-P ROOF Sar ES of every | 
tor Locks and Latches for all urposes 

BB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Pauked hurch- 
















EADBEATER, PIRE-PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
MANUPACTURER TO HER MAJESTY'S BOARD OF 


C: AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE -PROOF 














DOORS f r Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests.and Detector Locks, 
& » LEADBEATER, many years manufact urer for Ch mnbb, | 
Lk AD GE \TER hegs most respec stfully to inform Architects. | 
Sur Build ».. that he can supply thera with IM PR« WED 
DE KS for universal purposes. tONG W ee GUI 
Ik F DOORS, SAFES, and CHESTS. &e . on the 













a 
les of se r against FIRE and THIEVES, 


“expensive my which is employed by 


enced makers, but must be paid for ; at prices 25 per 
any the or house in Londen. 


D BEATER offers ONE HU NDR ED POUNDS reward 
" ch * ecto . 








ils imp 





and fifteen 
ed eve ry po 
ivity, enables Sele to challenge com 
large assurtment of all sizes 
’ of extra strong wrougt t-iron 
ating gates, made expressty for a 
” viewed - his manufactory. Strong 
ty walls, with wrought-iron rabitted 



















BEST DETECTOR LOCKS i in ENG- | 
2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 1! 
act always sad at LEADBEATERS MANUFACTORY, 


ALDER SSG ATE STREET, LONDON. 


| requested to BENJAMIN N FOWLER'S superior method o' os | 


| new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


hon 


| from 20s. to 60 guineas. Lock and Bell Work done_in first-rate 


| Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, 


} or a respectable London reference. 
} 2 


TO ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER 
R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water c and author of 
e Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, &e.,.” and 
of” j as it is,” offers his services 


ices in 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe 


rience he has aie ny Pn ney he is fully sware of the po’ 

pane 5 A to. Drawings and designs ii tithe: 
graphed in a enor ps —Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
tohfield-stree. xford-street. 


ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphiet, ng of 
| the method by which both these important objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 


attention of architects builders, and others is respectfully 














churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing an: 
pomscom, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ng timber, &c., aad every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is rec nired. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also ia ess to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN POWLEK. late of 43, Dorset-street, sounrved to the 





‘ PJ y rl 

URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 

STRERT, LONDON, beg r etfully to inform the Build- 

ing Publie that ‘they fit up COOKING ARRANGEMENTS for 

large Mansions, with patent appliances on scientific principles, 

which ensure greater economy and efficiency than hitherto 

| attained. Also tion WATER APPARATUS, upon improved 

and scientific sreecples, which they recommend for its peculiar 
safety for the Warming of Mansions, 

They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner. = also fit u 
BATHS with ele pos arrangements, with eve ern scientific 
ine yvernent. Apparatus for the plentifal supply of Hot 

Veter for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish- 
ments. 











RCHITECTS and GENTLEMEN build- 


ing or renovating their honses are re spoctiully invited to the 
nsive SHOW- BOONE of H. CLEMENT, Bath, where the 
larzest collection in England of REGISTER STOVES and 
MAKBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES (manufactured by Steam Power) 
is exhibited. A full-size Marble Chimmney-piece and Register 
Stove, really good, 508. Marble Chimney-pieces, in great aa 
of Elizabethan, Gothic, Italian, Grecian, and other styles, from 
20s. to 30 gnineas. Register Stoves to suit and shown with them, at 
from 153. to 20 guineas. Kitchen Ranges, of every description, 





style.—Goods delivered free on any pant of the Great Western line. 
OLD - BOTA BIASH ED wi )LESALE | IRON MONGERY, 
IOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 

2 cos street. Walworth. ree 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 


2 the attention of Architects, Builders, and ¢ ee to his 








Black Rezisters, from 6d, per in. and upwards. 

Bright ditto with Mack and Bright Bars, 32. 10s. and upwards, 

Seif-acting aoe hen Ranges, with Ovenand "4 Roiler :— 

+ 2. 88. 3 ft. 6in., 2 158, 
E shiptit Stoves, with double t a 3. per in. 

All articles made on the premises aud warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London, Bell-hanging in supe 
rior style, hung in sec ret, Ss. per pull. 


YO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 


The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRIC ES of 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 


bry % Inches. 


Cast Butts.............. 58. 3d. 7a. 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens, 
Cut Clasp......+.+. Sd. 7d. In BL la Bd) per 
44. 6d. lod. 20d, J 1,000, 
Noa 3 4 4 " 
Patent Line .... 63. 61. 7s. a. 9s. 10d 128. per gross 
2 3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe ...... lid. 1s. "td. la. 34. per yard. 


TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, &e 


a yr ryt > =] 
H 4, WARD, BROTHERS, late 
RK. LIENLY and Co., W HOLESALE [KON MONGERS, and 
Manucacturers of KITCHEN-KANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-read, and 117, Union street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
-—" bs —— Bars : 
3 ft. in. 3 ft. 6in. 3 ft. 9 in, 4f. 


2 198, £4. 158 £4. £4. 198, 
Healy's » Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :- 3 in. 3%. 6 in. sft vin 4 ft. 
s *S 15 wn 58. £4. 10s, a7. 
Best Register Stoves, ss 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptie _do., 24d, and 4 do. 


Manufacturer of OL PASTON 'S' PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure ' SMOKY C a and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use dail 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
fereno 2. will nect with prompt attention. 


YO BUILDERS and CARPEN’ ‘ERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6)4 
7d., 8d. per inch. 





Cottaze Kanges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in. 
.; 3ft. 6 in., 44s. 
"Self-acting Ranzes, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 ft., £2 138. 3f. 6, £3. 7s. 4f., £3. la 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
HA 1. 54. Pig lod. la. ya 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
4d. ad. = dod. 
Best Sheet Floor Bris, 12s, 6d. per avs. 
Best Town Glue 388. Do. Scotch, 528. per cwt. 
Rest Patent Sash — 
&3 & a? a. <6 i 1%s. per gross. 
4 


1 3 
F. R. WILLL AMSON'S * RON MONG ERY and STOVE 
WARE HOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Ay og square, 
Lists of Prices had on application at th arehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warchouse closes at 7 o’clock. 














SAMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 
house, #1, Upper Thames street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
euamelled water-cistery on ope side 


Brmsa MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public t. invited od examine ~ os a — 
poms. E this ‘Ottee Apply 4 CHARLES. SMES THICKE. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


.17, New 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 


GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
68, Lombard-street, London. 





Caainmas, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, ABA. 


Tuvsrees. 
T. L. Donaldson, A. Salvin, Esq, F.S.A. 
8. Grimedeil, Esq, G. Smith, Esq, F.S_A. 

The rates fer both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
eo, Ow halt-yeariy, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premiam 

unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
Tihs ange su may be be “- ee wenet outlay 
re sea, forms o' » 3, may be th 
69, Lombard-street, or of the conte , encearcten 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 





LA 
y ICTORIA LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, 18, King W illiam-street. City 

Residence in many of the Colonies allowed, without additional 
charge, anithe premium required for the East or West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than usually moderate. 

On policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
annua! premiums may remain unpaid till death ; thus parties are 
enabled to effect an insurance, say for 1,2001, by the payment of 
premium on 8001 only. 

The half-credit system for five years is also adopted. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits are appropriated 
to assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances continue to be made to assurers on assignable property 
or income, and , on the guarantee of most undoubted persunal 
sureties. ILLIAM BRATRAY, Ae rtuary aad Rec retary. 


- y 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Corn-hill, London. Capital, 
500,0001, Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The le acting features of the Society are—Guarantecs of an ample 
proprietary capital. Moderate ratesof premium. Two-thirds pre 
mium loaned to the assured. Annual division of profits Half the 

remium may remain as a loan for five years. Extensive travelling 
eave granted without extra premium. Moderate extra premium 
for residence in tropical climates. 

N.B. The last annual bonus to the assured varied from 27 to 65 
per cent. (aces rding to age! on the premiurns paid. 

For prospectuses, with detailed pumetien, apply at the office 
or any of the branches, by post or otherw 

W. 3. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 











ry “cy 
H NION ASSURANCE OFFICE ( Fire, 
Life, Annuities), Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 
College-creen, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburg. lusituted 
A.D. 1714. 
Cuarnuaxs— WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Eeq 
Drrvry-Coarmuan— NICHOLAS CHARHINGTON, Eeq 

Detailed Prospectuses of the extended system of Life Insurance 
(in one case requiring payment of only two-thirds of the premium 
may be had gratis. 

Loans punted on the policies of this office. 

The system of Returuing Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 1714 

Agents desired in places where none are at present appointed 

Feb, 9, 1849, THOM AS LEWIS, Secretary 

The L I¥FE BONUS of the year 1848, of two-thirds of the profit 
of the Life Department, has been this day declared; and with the 
exception of a reserve of 20,0001. (to accumulate towards the next 
bonus, im 1855) is = upon and with the sum insured, or the 
value received in cash. 


r? . > wry 
QERV ANTS’ PROVIDENT and 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Patroncsses— Their Majesties tve QUEEN and the QUEEN 
DOW AGE 
Patron— His Royal Hichness Prince ALBERT 
President--The Bishop of LUN DON 

Treasurers—Thomas Clarke, Esq., Ordnance Office, Pall- mall ; 

and Harry Chester, Esy., Highgate. 

Ita objects are- 

1. That servants should procure for themselves a certain provi 
in old age on Government security ; for their children a sum 
money at 14 or 21 years of age; and for their own burial a sum 
payable at death. 

2. That a home for female servants out of place, whereby numbers 
of women may be saved from ruin, and also a model lodging-house 
for male servants not sleeping at their masters’ houses, or out of 
place, should be established and maintained. 

% That a separate registry for female aud male servants be 
attached to the house and lodging-house. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, which are equally 
important to masters and servants, donations and subscriptions are 
earnestly solicited, and will be received by the Treasurers ; by 

















Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street ; Mesars. Bar: i 
vent-street ; and by the 
Secretary, to whom all communications should be addressed 
Offic aR, Ce ork street, Bond-street. 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
( 


lay and Co., Lombard 
street ; Messrs. Hopkinson and Co., 
GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 
F AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
APITAL, £500,900, 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Fsq., Chairman 
JOHN FULLER, Esq, ee : 

Lewis Burroughs, Es Fdward Lee, Eeq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Colonel Ousele y 

H. B. Henderson, Esq, Major Turner. — 

C. H. Latouche, Es, Joshua Walker, Es. 

BONUS. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 

profit scale in 1545. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
ANSUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS, 

Aze 20. | Age 2 25. | | Ageao Age 35. | Age 4o.' Age 45. Age. Age 55. 

£ndién4a/£n4 £aden aha dif.s. d£.a a 

17 9231982973216 2359316 2410 65ST 

~ Annuities of all kinds, as well as endowments for Children, are 

granted by the Society. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 

INDIA. 

The Social also grants Policies to parties meceseting to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than ee other office ; also Deferred 
Annuities and endowments, accurately aud economically framed 
to meet the periods of —, -— add to the retiring pensions uf 
the Civil and Military Officers of India 

Tables, &c., to be had at the Society's Office in London, or at the 


{ c 
eh a JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary 





“To CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDE RS. 


LAYTON, SHUTTLEWORTH and Co. 


beg to call attention to their PORTABLE STEAM- 
ENGINES, so admirably adapted for working oy saw- 
i ampi &e., in fact, for every purpose to which steam or 
poke oeaer 2am be applied these engines will be found to effect a 
great saving, as well as expedite the work. They may be saf.ly and 
efficiently managed by any steady labourer. The 5-horse power 
will not consume more than 5 cwt. of coals per day, and, being 
fixed upon wheels, requires only one horse to move it from place to 
lace, and can, after its arrival, be set to work in the course of one 
our. Engines of 3,5, 7,0r horse power can be delivered iu a 
fortnight from date of order. 
Stamp-end Iron Works, Lincoln. 
C., Band Co. beg to submit the following testimonial :- 
“Sunderland Docks, Contractor's (Office, 
“Sth July, 1844 
“Gentlemen,—In r to your inquiry, as to how the ‘ Portable 
Engines’ we have ag rom you suit us, we have to my, that they 
give us entire satisfaction, and far ex — mic ay ge 
pecting them. Our opinion of them fo pite- 
pm anes Sister &e. (in fact for the geners] uses that contractors 
can apply engines to), is that, so far as anything of the sort that we 
have seen, they cannot be surpassed, either for doing the same 
quantity of work with the least qgantity of fuel, oF yonse teu, 
- . 
pense in keeping them in repair.— Jou c SAVES nod BOM” 
“To Mesers. Clayton, Shuttleworth. and Co., 
7 Enzi neers, &€., Stamp-end Works, Lincoln.” 
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YODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE| 


PAINT, satay mgiderable REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
This article is exteusively used by the prin 
Builders and « thers for painting Stucco. It 
sting, wood from decay, masonry from damp, 
n has no effect upon it. Manufactured by 
iS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, 
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TRE AVES’S RLUE “LIAS LIME, 
W ARWICKSHIKE CLMENT, and W ARB IC KS SHIRE 
IMPROVED CEMENT, at RUTTY and VERE 2, South 
Wharf, Py ngtor and W. and T. GLADDIS an Pedlar’s- 
acre, ‘ present low rates of transit enable the pro- 
t ny part of the kingdom at very moderate prices, 
Southa: 1, Warwickshire. 
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of its application to the bare walls, and by 
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TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
4 has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
lor 1 at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
zndon. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
e manufactured in L 
a fresh and genuine st 
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OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and yt oh GREAT — DUCTI IN f PRICE 

, to rm the trade and the public generally, 
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ters, Capitals, perforated Panel Tritsses 
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Flowers from 10 feet diameter downwat 
nt Trusses always ready for fixing — HERBERT ‘ond. SON, ; 
Modellers, &c., 48, Parker-street, Drury-lane. 
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HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, | am enabled to reduce my former prices consider. 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING Pik FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PEK FOUT RUN A large quan- 
Smbossing and 
poentos work on the most moderate terms.—CH ARLES LONG, 
No. i, King-street. Bake r-street. Por rtman-equare. Cc ouly 


1D ly IRMINGHAM PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY are supplying Ek se fe of ’ supe 
use, No 341, Pleet-street , 
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ATENT PLATE GLAS 
and CU. bez to inform Architects, Builds ry by 
at their new Tariff « of PRICES for "the above n 
¢ forw ard 1 on applics a; ae RE DUCTION a 
about 40 per cent. has been ~~ n th 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental 3 f 
8< -equare, Lond m—RKOUC a PL ATE GLASS. 
-. ’ 
PLATE GLASS, — British “Fins Glas 
under 1 foot super, Qd.; under 1 foot 6 inches, ls. 64 
under 2 feet, Is. 9d. ; under 3 r foot 
SHEET GLASS,—No. 16, 
cases, 338. per case. a 3 i litte. 526. per foot. 
Ex stim ates for ¢ escription lass, from 1-8th to 1-is 
may be had at Tiios MILLINGTON 8 Warehouse, 87, Bish« 
gate-strect Without. 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


4¢ attention of Builders and the trade te » th e rec duc ved prices 

de FACIES PL ee Gee's whic , . 
rn g crow 

BRITISH and ROUGH PLATE, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, sup vile 
and at the lowest terma Lis ate ’ 
formation can be had on appli zation at their 
Oxfo rd-stree et. 


beg to call He attention of architects, surveyors, br uilders, 
large consumers, and the trade generally, to ‘the quality, colour, 
and sul stance of their highly-finished giars, and as 
vary according to size, they prefer giving a= cial es 
quantity required. To ¢ rage the use o f Plate 
earposse, the price is ¢ erably reduced, 
a A and appcara: insure the preferen 
descri pti 
ROU G it PLATE GLASS supplied for skylic! 
workshops, ar d flooring, 3-8ths, 4, 4 Li inch thick 
Lond on Warehouse, #9, Hatton garden, Holborn. 
H. CHRISTIE, A 
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